he Musical Clorld. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST BMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECI-MATTER, ie er EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES. — Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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‘R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, Naples, 

Pompeii, and Vesuvius every night (except Saturday) at $; and Tuesday, 

Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 3. Places can be secured at the Box-oflice, 
Egyptian-hall, daily, between 11 and 4, without any extra charge. 


EFEBURE WILY’ OFFERTOIRES FOR THE 
ORGAN.—Wessel and Co. beg to announce that they have published a 
selection of six of these celebrated works, edited by William Rea, Price from 
8s. to 5s. each, 18, Hanover-square, 





ERR L. JANSA begs to announce that his SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Monday, June 14, to commence at half-past Twoo’clock. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., may be obtained at Herr Jansa’s, 10, Mornington-crescent, 
Camden-town. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


T. JAMESS HALL.— NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS: Director, Dr. Wylde.—The next Concert, on Morday evening, 
J8ne 14, will be an extra Mozart night. Vocalist, Miss Louisa Pyne; Pianoforte, 
Herr Rubinstein, Tickets, 2s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d. ; and stalls 10s. 6d., at Cramer 
and Co., Regent-strect ; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside. 
W. GRAEIF NICHOLLS, Hon. Secretary. 


R. BENEDICTS ANNUAL MORNING CON- 
CERT, under the immediate patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty THE 
QUEEN, His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, will take place at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Monday, June 2st, on the same grand scale of former 
years. Particulars and tickets may be had at Mr. Benedict’s residence, 2, Man- 
chester-square, and at the principal Libraries and Music Warehouses. 


ADLLE. CAROLINE VALENTIN has the honour to 


announce that she will give a MATINEE MUSICALE at the Hanover- 








— Rooms on Thursday, June 10th, to commence at 3 o'clock. Vocalists :— 
adile. de Villar, M. Jules Lefort, and Herr Deck. Instrumentalists :—Violin, 
Herr Jansa ; Violoncello, M. Paque ; Harp, Herr Oberthiir; Piano, Madlle. Valentin. 
Conductors :—Herr Wilhelm Ganz and Herr Theodor Mauss. Tickets, 10s. 6d. ; 
Reserved seats, 15s. ; to be had of Madlle, Valentin, 6, Duke-strect, Hanover-square, 
and of Messrs. Wessel] and Co., 18, Hauover-square. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S NEW ENTER- 

TAINMENT.—The new Series of Illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. Reed (late 

Miss P. Horton) will be repeated every evening (except Saturday) at Eight. 

Saturday Afternoon at Three. Admission, 1s., 2s., and 3s.; Stalls secured without 

extra charge at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street, and at 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


R. CHAS. DICKENS will read his “CHRISTMAS. 

CAROL” on Wednesday Afternoon, June 9, at 3 o’clock; and the Story of 
“LITTLE DOMBEY,” on Thursday Evening, June 10th, at 8 o'clock, at St. 
Martin’s Hall. Each Reading will last two hours. Stalls (numbered and 
reserved), 5s.; Area and Galleries, 2s. 6d. ; Unreserved Seats, 1s. Tickets to be 
had at Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s, publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and at St. 
Martin's Hall, Long-acre. 











M® JACQUES BLUMENTHAL has the honour to 
announce that his ANNUAL GRAND MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
place on Monday next, June 7, to commence at 3 o’clock, by kind permission of 
the Most Hon. the Marchioness of Downshire, at 24, Belgrave-square. The pro- 
grammes and tickets are now ready, and may be had at Cramer’s, Mitchell's, 
atau and Ollivier'’s, and of Mr. Blumenthal, 4, Ovington-square, Brompton, 








ADAME DOTTI, the celebrated Prima Donna of the 


Scala and Paris Italian Operas, formerly student under Rossini and Doni- 
zetti, will sing at her Matinée, June 11, at Hanover-square Rooms, the as yet 
unheard LAST COMPOSITION OF DONIZETTI, written by the great macstro 
a few hours before his madness declared itself, and expressing in the most touching 
manner the feelings which induced it. ‘Pauvre Donizetti!” exclaimed Rossini, 
when he saw it, “c'est bien lui, mais c'est terrible.” Full particulars shortly. 


s 

T. JAMESS HALL.—MISS LEFFLER, daughter of 
the late Mr. Adam Leffler, begs to aunounce that her first Grand Evening 
Concert will take place at the above Hall, Regent-street, on Monday evening 
next, June 7, tocommence at Eight o’clock, when she will be assisted by the 
following eminent artists: Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Miss Dolby, and Miss 
Arabella Goddard. Other distinguished artists are already engaged. ‘Tickets to 

be had at the Hall, principal music-sellers, and of Miss Leffler, 71, Oxford-street. 








ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce a 
performance of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Saturday afternoon, June 26, to commence at Tiree o'clock. Miss Goddard 
will be assisted by Herr Joseph Joachim and Signor Piatti. Among other pieces, the 
programme will include: Dussek’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat; Schubert’s 
Sonata (pianoforte solus) in A minor; Joachim’s ‘‘Th®me Varié,” for pianoforte 
and viola ; J. 8. Bach’s Fantasia con Fuga in C minor; and Beethoven’s Grand 
Sonata, dedicated to Kreitzer, to be performed by Miss Arabella Goddard and 
Herr Joachim. 
*.* Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


] ANCHESTER CONCERTS.—The Directors of the 

Manchester MONDAY EVENING CONCERTS are prepared to arrange 
for their forthcoming season, commencing in September next, with individual 
artists, or parties forming for provincial tours. Terms and dates may beaddressed 
to the Secretary, Mr. Thomas Bryce, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF FEMALE MUSICIANS, 
Established 1839, for the relief of its distressed Members. Patroness, HER 
MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN.—On Friday evening, June 11, at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, will be performed, for the benefit of this Institution, 
a Miscellaneous Concert of vocal and instrumental music. Vocal Performers : 
Madame Persiani, Madame Rieder, and Madame Clara Novello ; Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Messent, Miss Kemble, Miss Eliza Hughes, and Miss Dolby, 
Herr Piscuek, M. Jules Lefort, Mr. Santley, Mr. W. Harrison, and the Gentlemen 
of the Orpheus Glee Union; Instrumentalists: Violin, Herr Joachim, Piano Orgué, 
Herr Engell, and Pianoforte, Herr Rubinstein. The orchestra will be numerous 
and complete; Leader, Mr. Henry Blagrove, Conductor, Professor Sterndale 
Bennett, Mus. Doc. The Concert will commence at eight precisely. Tickets, half- 

a-guinea each, Reserved Seats, one guinea each. 

J. W. Hottanp, Secretary, 13, Macclesfield-street, Soho. 


wv, R 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF J E 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 











Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most eficctive Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 

Little English, Irisb, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, wi.o play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas ; an 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country to 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called “Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 

All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 


Dr. Mark and his Little Men will perform, June 5 and 7, at Shrewsbury, staying 
there Saturday and Sunday. 4 
ik Mark and his Little Men will perform, June 8, at the Public Buildings, 

udiow, 

Dr. Mark and his Little Men will perform, June 9, at the Corn Exchange Hall, 
Tenbury, under the patronage of the Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ousely, Bart., M.A., 
Doc, Mus and Professor‘of Music at the University at Oxtord. 

Dr. Mark and his Little Men will perform, June 10, at the Town Hall, 
Leowiuster. 

Dr. Mark and his Little Men will perform, June 11 and 14, at the Shire Hall, 
Hereford ; staying there Saturday and Sunday, 


"ROWAN NE rag ge ND cate a ast 
A ae alate panel ? cin ane mare ee 
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PC00.— For engagements, 42, Church-road, Kingsland. 





MADILE JENNY BAUR has arrived in town for the 
season, All letters to be addressed to 20, Blenheim-road, St. John’s-wood. 





AURENT’S ROYAL QUADRILLE BAND.—New 
ey | at Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, where full particulars 
may be s 


Just published, in 2 vols., with fine Portrait, 21s. 
EMOIRS OF RACHEL —Hurst and Blackett, 
13, Great Marlborough-street. To be had of all booksellers. 





QiGhos LUCCHESI, primo tenore from the Italian 

Opera, Paris, and of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, 
London, has the honour to announce that he is in town for the present season. 
Communications respecting public and private concerts and finishing lessons in 
singing, may be addressed to him at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent- 
street. 





R. SYDNEY SMITH, Violoncellist (orchestral and 
solo) from the Conservatorium of Music, and Gewandhaus Concerts, 
Leipsic, is open to engagements. Address, 19, Bear-street, Leicester-square. 


M® W. W. GRICE begs respectfully to inform the 
Musical Profession and parties giving concerts that he undertakes the 
management and superintendence of orchestras.—Address, 13, North-street, 
Westminster Abbey, 8. W. 








ANTED a situation as first or second violin or viola, in 

a London Orchestra. The advertiser is also a good accompanyist on the 

pianoforte, and will accept a permanent situation on moderate terms.—Address, 
8. O. P. Musical World Office. 


HER EMIL BEHM, pupil of Drouét, begs to inform 
his friends and the public that he is open for public and private concerts ; 
also for flute and accompanying lessons. 84, Denbigh-street, Pimlico, S.W. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FES. 

TIVAL, in aid of the Funds of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 81st of 

August, and the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of September next. President—The Earl of 
DARTMOUTH. 


O PIANOFORTE MAKERS AND DEALERS.—A 


TUNER who can finish, regulate, and repair, ditto with the harmonium, 
has had 20 years experience, beside working two years abroad, speaks French 
fluently, together with being a thorough musician, and can play the piano from 
music at first sight. Recommendations are first class;x—Address, B. Holloway, 
14, Little Windmill-street, Haymarket, London. 

T. JAMES’ HALL.—_THE VOCAL ASSOCIATION. 
—Conductor, M. Benedict.—Joachim and Rubinstein on Wednesday evening, 
June 9th.—Joachim, Rubinstein, Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Sherrington 
Lemmens, Miss Dolby, and Miss Messent; Clarionet, Mr. H. Lazarus, THE 
VOCAL ASSOCIATION of 300 Voices will perform some of their most popular 
part-songs and madrigals. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each; Balcony Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Sofa Stalls, 10s.6d., to be had of all the principal music-sellers. 


To LET, Exhibition Galleries of the Society of British 

Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, East, To let, early in October, after the 
close of the Society’s Exhibition, until the end of February next, the exteusive 
galleries in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, comprising five rooms, and council 
room, &c, The principal room is 60 feet, by 40 feet, and about 30 feet high, and 
is considered the best lighted room in Londen, either by day or night, for exhibi- 
tions of art, lectures, or the soirées of literary, scientific, or musical societies. 
The extent of the gallery is 120 feet, by 40 fect. For particulars, apply by letter 
to Mr. Chilcote, Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall Hast. 

















Voge . . 

ILLIS’S ROOMS.—Miss Macirone has the honour to 
announce that her Soirée Musicale will take place, Saturday, June 19th, 
commencing at half-past eight o’clock. Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, Miss 
Dolby, Herr Pischek, Miss Marian Moss, Mr. Foster, Mr Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Wynn, of the Vocal Union; Instrumentalists: Miss Macirone, and M. Paque. 
The members of the Vocal Union will perform part-songs, and Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, and Herr Pischek, other new compositions by Mias Macirone, 
Conductor, Mr. George Loder. Reserved Scats, Half-a-Guinea; Single Tickets, 
Seven Shillings ; Family Tickets, to admit four, €1 4s. May be had of the prin- 

cipal Music-sellers; and of Miss Macirone, 5, Park Village West, Regent’s-park. 





AJ : A 

HERS ERNST PAUER'S THIRD and LAST SOIREE 

MUSICALE will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on WEDNES- 
DAY next, June 9, to commence at half-past 8 o'clock, when he will perform (with 
Barrett, Papé, Steglich, and Hausser) Beethoven’s Quintet for piano, oboe, clari- 
onet, and bassoon ; with Miss Richardsou, duet of Mendelssolin (Andante in B 
flat); with Sainton, Joachim, and Paque, Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 47, for piano, 
violin, viola, and violoncello ; with Sainton, Spohr’s Pitce de Salon for piano and 
violin ; and Tarantella, Pauer.—Stalls, 103, 6d.; tickets, 7s.; may be had of the 
principal music-sellers; R. W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street ; and Herr Pauer, 3, 
Cranley-place, Onslow-square, Brompton. : : 





i ADLLE. SPEYER begs to announce that she will give 
a PIANOFORTE RECITAL this morning, Saturday, June 5th, at Willis’s 
Rooms, to commence at three o’clock, on which occasion she will have the honour 
of performing Beethoven’s Sonatasin C sharp minor, Op. 27, and C major, Op. 53 ; 
Bach’s Grand Preludium and Fugue for the Organ in A minor; Mendelssohn's 
Preludium in E minor, Op. 35, and Capriccio in E major, Op. 33; Chopin’s 
Nocturne in F minor, and Impromptu in A flat. To commence at Three o’clock. 
Vocalists: Miss Kemble, Herr Deck. Accompagnateur, Mr Harold Thomas, 
so, CE — half-a-guinea. Tickets, 7s., to be obtained at 
» My waivier's 19, Old Bond-street; at the principal music warehouses; and o 
Madile. Speyer, 3, Upper Ranelagh-street, Renoneben. ee 





ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 
CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL, 
Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Allen's Ellustrated Catalogue 


Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for twostamps. 
ALLEN’S PATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
vartments. 
. ALLEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. 
ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. These articles 
are the best of the kind yet invented. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 











ADIES should visit this Wholesale and Retail STAY, 
BODICE, and PETTICOAT WAREHOUSE for Cheap Fashionable Goods, 
enh & & 
Self-lacing patent front-fastening elastic stays and bodices 4 11tol0 6 
Family and nursing stays, self-adjusting ..... 9 6,,21 0 
Paris wove stays, all sizes ....... nine wel heaonine dee scoveses OC lbw ae 
For ball and court dresses, ladies should purchase their pe rw at William 
Carter’s, 22, Ludgate-street, where every new style can be obtained. 


JT ADIEY VIGORNIA CRINOLINE, WATCH- 
SPRING JUPON, MUSLIN AND STEEL PETTICOAT be aes 
aod 4¢@ 
Parisian Eugénie hoop skeleton skirts .......++4+ sostovees & CHORE © 
Full-size Vigornia crinoline petticoats .... sue wehen 7‘, = '@ 
French watch-spring muslin jupons ........-+eeee escecee © O,,  G 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, two doors from St. Paul’s, E.C. 
Engravings of the above free. 











THE BOSIOQO, 
THE MOST DISTINGUE OPERA CLOAK OF THE SEASON. 

The form of this elegant OPERA CLOAK is peculiarly recherché and 
becoming ; it falls round the figure in graceful, easy fulness, and, though ample in 
size, has an air of lightness; the hood is formed of a scarf in cashmere or lace- 
fastened by a tie, and so arranged that it can be worn without crushing the head- 
dressor injury to the hood, and is quite free from the objections to which these appen, 
dages are liable, viz., that of giving undue height to the shoulders of the wearer. 

THIS BEAUTIFUL OPERA CLOAK, 
DESIGNED BY 
° PARMER AND ROGERS 
Can be purchased only at their 


GREAT SHAWL AND CLOAK EMPORIUM, 
171, 178, and 175, Regent-street. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and, therefore, to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is on these occasions that 


ROWLAND’S PERSONAL REQUISITES 
shine pre-eminent in their operations upon the Hair, the Skin, and the Teeth, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 


ROWLAND’S KALYOOR, 
for the Skin and Complexion, is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. 
The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek ; the softness and delicacy which it 
induces of the hands and arms; its capability of soothing irritation, and removing 
cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it in- 
dispensable to every Toilet. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them 
a pearl-like whiteness, strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the Breath 
sweet and pure, 











Sold by A, ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Sinver Spray;” “Manet,” Mazurka; “ MoonpeaM,” Romance ; 
and “@Granpe Marcuse Mririratrre,” for the pianoforte, by Charles 
McKorkell. 

The “Marche Militaire,” which has the peculiarity of begin- 
ning on the 6-5-4, is a short and effective morgeau, with a rhythm 
so strongly marked, and a melody so military in its character, as 
entirely to bear out its title. Though short, it is by no means 
trifling, and, while carefully written, requires, in an equal mea- 
sure, care on the part of the executant, who otherwise is likely to 
“come to grief,” especially in the octave passages, which demand 
a supple wrist and vigorous attack. The episode, or second sub- 
ject, in F (the “Marche” is in C) is extremely effective, and con- 
trasts well with the principal. The pedal point on the tonic, 
which follows the passages of triplets at the end of the first 
theme, is striking; and the whole is brought to a conclusion by a 
brilliant coda. 

“Silver Spray” is much easier, and will probably find a 
greater number of players, although the first part in dotted 
notes—fempo vivace—exacts both neatness and agility of 
finger. The episode, in the subdominant of the original key, 
is both intrinsically graceful and a happy relief to what precedes 
and follows it. 

The “Moonbeam,” in D, 6-8 measure, is perhaps the most 
elegant of the four pieces, Here and there occurs a point both 
of melody and harmony which shows that Mr. McKorkell, 
without being a plagiarist, is at least an admirer of the pianoforte 
music of Carl Maria von Weber, for which the lovers of real 
art will by no means be likely to owe him a grudge. The 
episode in B major, beginning at the foot of page 4, is both 
melodious and well harmonised. 

“Mabel” is a sprightly mazurka, which, with less pretensions 
than any of its companion pieces, is quite as successful in attain- 
ing the point at which it aims. 


“THREE LIEDER OHNE WorTE,” for the pianoforte, by Charles Hargitt, 


Mr, Hargitt is evidently clever, evidently an enthusiast, 
evidently a worshipper of Mendelssohn, and evidently an 
admirer of Sterndale Bennett. We want no further proof of 
the above than the three little sketches before us, which bear 
the strong and indelible imprint of having proceeded from an 
ardent and inexperienced disciple, if not from an aspiring 
schulerinn, of one or both those eminent masters. Of the quali- 
ties enumerated in the former of the above paragraphs, the first 
(cleverness) is desirable and not dangerous ; the second (enthu- 
siasm) desirable, but dangerous; the third and fourth natural, 
and even to one possessed of the first and second, almost 
inevitable in the present time, but very dangerous. Mr. Hargitt 
should for a period shut up his book of Mendelssohn, lock up 
his volume of Bennett, and study with great assiduity Bach and 
Handel, Mozart and Clementi, Hummel and the art of com- 
position. A year and a day thus devoted—like the interval of 
restraint from bearing arms, imposed upon the vanquished 
knights-errant, in the days of chivalry—would leave Mr. Hargitt 
a more vigorous and self-supporting man, and the next three 
sketches he sent us for review would, if not more inéeresting, 
be at least more his own, and bear some other title than “Lieder 
ohne Worte,” which, by the middle of the year, 1859, will have 
become a little worn. 


“To-morrow.” Words by R. Scott Gowenlock. Music by 
Charles J. Hargitt. 

Mutatis mutandis—the composer of “To-morrow” may read 
with some advantage the advice given in a preceding notice to 
the composer of “Three Lieder ohne Worte” for the pianoforte— 
which latter, by-the-way, instead of being dedicated to “his 
master,” Charles Hallé, should have been dedicated to his 
“model,” Sterndale Bennett. 


“Twenty InTERLUpDES,” for the Organ or Seraphine.—“'TWELVE 
Sonatinas,” for the Pianoforte, with an accompaniment for the 
Flute or Violin—“Srx Hymn Tunes, TWo CHANTS, AND A 
Doxoxoey,” for Four Voices. 





The first series of pieces consists, as the title-page veraciously 
records, of “‘ Twenty Interludes,” which we have no doubt 
would suit the organ and seraphine equally well. The next 
series is described, with less exactitude, as “ Twelve Sonatinas.” 
We say with less exactitude, since we have always been led to 
understand that the word sonatina signified a diminutive sonata ; 
but as these sonatinas by no means bear the same relation in 
form and development to sonatas proper that even a Lilliputian 
may be supposed to bear to a Brobdignag, we cannot help 
thinking that the name “sonatina” is usurped. Nevertheless, 
in revenge, “Sonatina” No. 7 is in the key of six sharps 
major; while “‘Sonatina” No. 8 is not only in the key of seven 
sharps major, but contains a canon on the nether octave, which 
is pursued with great determination for four bars, and then 
abandoned with equal firmness. As an extenuation to the 
eager contrapuntist, we are ready to admit that, supposing a 
canon is intended ad perpetuam, the further you get on 
“with it” the more difficult it becomes. 

The six hymn tunes, two chants, and doxology for four voices, 
with an accompaniment for organ or pianoforte, consist of six 
hymn tunes, two chants and doxology for four voices, with an 
accompaniment for organ or pianoforte. 


“Taz Rep Krna’s Stonz.” Written by Mrs. Richard Valentine. 
Music by Charles McKorkell. 


The words of this song are apparently founded on a legend, or 
ifnot,they embody a very vigorous imitation of those early English 
metrical ballads which have legends for their themes. The “ Red 
King’s Stone” is a memento of the death of an irreligious warrior 
king, who despising the church bell and the monk’s warning, will 
hunt the red deer on a Sunday. The Red King is killed in the 
hunt, and a stone lies in the forest to commemorate it. This 
little story is embodied by Mrs. Valentine in forcible and strongly 
rhythmed metre, and has been set to music in a kindred spirit, 
by Mr. McKorkell, whose bold and well-harmonised melody is 
equally suited to a bass or contralto voice. 








“NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue fourth concert, and last but one, was less like a Phil- 
harmonic concert, old or new, than any of its predecessors. 
Instead of one symphony we had none. In revenge, however, 
there was the ottet for wind instruments, capitally performed 
by Messrs. Barret and Crozier (oboes), Lazarus and Maycock 
clarionets), Hausser and Anderson (bassoons), C. Harper and 
tanden (horns)—one of Mozart’s least elaborate but most 
genuine compositions. The programme informs us of a well- 
known fact, namely, that the ottet was afterwards arranged as 
a quintet for strings. It also reveals a fact, by no means so 
well known, and the authenticity of which we are even disposed 
to doubt—viz., that in its original form it has been rarely 
heard in England. We believe, on the contrary, that few of 
Mozart’s instrumental works are better known in this country 
than the ottet in question, whether in its first shape, or in that 
of astringed quintet, or in that of a pianoforte duet. The 
programme further tells us that “The finale called an allegro 
might more properly be named an air with variations.” That 
it is an air with variations there can be no doubt, but why an 
air with variations should not be marked adlegro we leave it 
to the editor of the New Philharmonic programmes to decide. 

The first part of the concert was wholly engrossed by Mozart ; 
and a nobler specimen of his dramatic orchestral preludes could 
hardly have been presented than the overture to Jdomeneo, which 
was executed by the band (diminished by some 30!) under Dr. 
Wylde, with point and vigour. The first part terminated as 
strangely as it began auspiciously. The finest of all Mozart’s 
pianoforte concertos, and one of the finest ever composed, was 
allotted to Herr Rubenstein, who executed the solo part in such 
a manner as to surprise the initiated and to bewilder the 
laity. Herr Rubinstein attacked the concerto much in the 
same manner, “mutatis mutandis,” as the furious Pélissier, 
in the Crimean war, may have rushed with his hosts upon 
that devoted Malakoff of which he is now the titular Duke. 
The Concerto of Mozart was the Malakoff of Marshal Ru- 
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binstein, and his furious hosts were his ten fingers—ten 
“divisions” as irresistible in their strength as in their impetuosity. 
Herr Rubinstein rushed at the concerto, and “took” it even 
quicker than the French general took the Muscovite strong- 
hold. Possibly Herr Rubinstein, being Russian born, and con- 
sidering the task he had in hand was that of overwhelming a 
foe, rather than of caressing a friend, was determined to profit 
by the example of the Crimean campaign. Comparing the very 
opposite results that ensued from the stealthy approach, the 
deliberate groping, of his compatriots, up the sides of Inkerman 
Hill, with the fierce charge of the Gallic “ Coq” at the Malakoff 
tower, he perhaps determined to adopt the tactics of his country’s 
enemiesinstead of those of her gallant defenders. Thus he besieged 
and “carried” Mozart’s concerto in D minor, to the evident amaze- 
ment of Field Marshal Wylde and Brigadier-General Willy, 
who were about manceuvring, with military regularity, but at a 
snail’s pace, the orchestral army which, “@ deur insu,” Herr 
Rubinstein led to the assault. In the course of capturing the 
concerto, moreover, Herr Rubinstein, doubtless to perplex and 
deceive the enemy, let off a series of fierce canonades in the 
form of “ cadenzas,’ which were wholly irrelevant, both to the 
concerto and the capture thereof. Had Mozart been alive to 
hear these “cadenzas” he would ——~—— w’importe. At the 
end of the concerto, thus bombarded and sacked, the con- 
queror, flushed with victory and intoxicated with the success 
of his arms, was born in triumph on the shoulders of Dr. Wylde’s 
very (un) classical patrons (already stimulated by the inebriating 
strains of the Danse des Sylphes), and hailed “ Duke”—not of 
Malakoff, but of “Thunder.” 

The rest of the first part consisted of vocal music, sung by 
Miss Louis# Pyne, Miss Messent, and Herr Pischek, of which 
we have not breath enough left to speak. 

In the second part there were some more vocal pieces, 
by the first and last named singers, among which may be men- 
tioned especially a melodious and expressive air, “For spirits 
when they please,” from Dr. Wylde’s Paradise Lost, given with 
the utmost feeling and correctness by Miss Louisa Pyne. There 
was also a very long and very dreary violoncello concertino by 
Kummer, the prolixity of which even the admirable execu- 
tion, fine quality of tone, and thoroughly legitimate style, 
of Mr. Horatio Chipp could not conceal. Moreover, Herr 
Rubinstein appeared a second time, and performed a prelude 
and fugue of his own composition, the chief object of which 
appeared to us to prove that John Sebastian Bach’s idea of fugue 
was much more severe (and much more musical) than that of 
Herr Rubinstein. 

This decidedly original, but scarcely more than semi-interesting, 
concert terminated with Beethoven’s overture to Prometheus, 
to listen to which, after the prelude and fugue just mentioned, 
was like issuing forth into the open air and beholding the 
= — heavens after a week’s detention in the black hole of 

alcutta. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

_ Conrrary to general expectation, another series of vocal and 
instrumental concerts by the company of the Royal Italian 
Opera was announced to take place in the Crystal Palace, and 
to the great satisfaction of a vast number of persons the first 
was actually given on Friday, the 28th ult. There was not so 
great a crowd as might have been expected; and this we attri- 
bute to the arrangements for the performances being much less 
favourably adapted to the effect of music than were those of 
Mr. Gye last year, and still more remarkably the year previous. 

The concert began with the overture to Fidelio (in E), ad- 
mirably played by the band. Then the mellow barytone of Sig. 
Graziani was heard in “ Bella siccome,” from Don Pasquale. ToSig. 
Graziani succeeded Mdlle. Marai and Mad. Nantier Didiée, with 
the duet, “ Quis est homo,” the weakest number in Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. The trio “Ti parli l’amore,” for Rodrigo, Elmiro, 
and Desdemona, from the same master’s O¢ello was afterwards 
sung by Mad. Grisi, M. Tagliafico and Sig. Mario; but even 
these practised artists were unable to make it effective in such 
a place as the ,“ central transept.” Pearsall’s madrigal, “Who 





shall win my lady fair ?” which ensued, is not one of his best. 
But who could put good music to such silly words ? 
“Who shall win my lady fair, 
When the leaves are green ? 
Who but I should win my lady fair, 
When the leaves are green? 
Say who? Not you. Why so? No, no, 
The bravest man, that best love can, 
Shall win my lady fair. 
Dandirly, dandirly, dandirly, Dan, 
He shall marry her, he’s the man ; 
He shall marry my lady fair, 
When the leaves are green.” 

The old English lyric poetry offers but few instances of such 
feeble trash as this. “ Dandirly Dan,” by the way, was some- 
what “gingerly” sung by the chorus. Of “ Bella adorata,” 
from Mercadante’s much-neglected Giuramento, the eternal 
“Tacea la notte,” from J? Zrovatore (by Mad. Grisi), and the 
oft-repeated “Blessing of the Swords” from the Huguenots (solos 
by Signors Rossi, Pierini, Smythson, Soldi, and Polonini) we 
have not a word to say that would not be denounced as flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. By the way, Sig. Soldi’s voice, in the 
last named concerted morgeau, pierced from one end of the 
transept to the other, and could be heard distinctly (like Clara . 
Novello’s B flat), by all but deaf persons, at the further extremity 
of the gardens, close to the mammoths and pachydermati. 

The second part opened chivalrously with Weber’s overture to 
Oberon, famously played by the band. Then came the fascinat- 
ing Mario, with his favorite “ Angiol d’amore,” which, sung to 
the highest degree of perfection, carried all before it, and was 
repeated at the urgent and unanimous desire of the audience. 
Madame Didiée, with her favorite “ Nobil Signor” (which she 
sings so often that, “ad maintes reprises,” we feel inclined to 
ejaculate “No—no no no no no——no”—which is simply the name 
of the other song of Urbano in the Huguenots), was received 
with infinite favour, and had the singer felt inclined the audience 
would have been nothing loth to hear it again. The “trio of 
masks” from Don Giovanni (Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Marai, and 
Signor Mario) ; “ Ernavi involami’”’—another “eternal” (bore), 
sung with remarkable spirit by Mdlle. Parepa; the duet from 
DL’ Elisir d’ Amore, “Venti scudi” (by Signors Neri-Baraldi and 
Graziani) ; and the preghiera (one more “ eternal”) from Mose in 
Egitto, in which all the “ principals” were supposed to take part, 
concluded this first concert, which cannot be greatly lauded for 
the novelties contained in the programme, whatever its other 
claims to consideration. 

Unqualified praise must be awarded to M. Sainton for the 
great ability with which he undertook the place of Mr, Costa, 
as conductor of the orchestra. 

Yesterday afternoon there was a grand concert, in which Mad. 
Viardot Garcia, Herr Pischek, Madame Sherrington, Herr 
Reichardt, and the Vocal Association took part. A full account 
will be given in our next. 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue last concert of the season was given on Monday evening, 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, to a very large and fashionable 
audience. The programme was as follows :— 

Part I.—Symphony, No, 11—Haydn. Song, “ Adelaida,” Mr. E. 
Gordon Cleather—Beethoven. Selection (Les Huguenots), solos for 
oboe and cornet-i-piston, Mr, A. Pollock and Mr, H. E. Tatham 
—Meyerbeer. Lied, “ Griiner Frithling Kehr’ein,” Mr. E. Gordon 
Cleather—H. Esser. 

Part II.—Concerto, in G. minor, pianoforte, Angelina—Mendels- 
sohn. Recit., “Vier Teatro di Morte;” aria, “ Ritorno alle ritorte :” 
Miss Palmer—Handel. Overtnre (Don Giovanni)—Mozart. Song, 
“The Three Fishers,” Miss Palmer—Hullah. Overture (Der Frei- 
achiitz)—Weber. 








Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 

The symphony was excellently played, clearly showing that 
the music of Haydn is that which is best suited to the amateur 
orchestra. The selection was remarkable for the taste dis- 
played by Mr. Graham Brown, Mr. Alfred Pollock, and Mr. H. 
FE .Tatham in their execution of the several solos allotted to their 
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respective instruments. Mr. Pollock, in particular, merits more 
than ordinary notice for the great feeling and expression with 
which he played. 

The vocalists were Miss Palmer, and Mr. Gordon Cleather. 
The lady sang Handel’s song very finely, and was warmly 
applauded. She also gave Mr. Hullah’s “ ‘Three Fishers” with 
much feeling. Mr. Cleather possesses a fine natural tenor voice, 
which appears to us to have received rather rough treatment 
from its possessor. With a little care, very much might be 
made of it, more especially as, in the singing of “ Adelaida” and 
the lied of Esser, he displayed musicianship such as many pro- 
fessional gentlemen we could name would be glad to have. 

The star of the evening was the far-famed pianist, Angelina, 
who, in her performance of Mendelssohn’s concerto, proved her 
right to be styled something more than “Queen of Amateurs.” It 
was, indeed, a very fine reading of the work, showing that mind 
as well as fingers had been employed in its study. Moreover, 
she was admirably accompanied by the band, who certainly, by 
their exceedingly great care and attention, added very much to 

‘ the interest of the performance, and paid to the young lady the 
greatest compliment that lay in their power. 

The overtures went well, though in Der Freischiitz the 
violoncelli deserved a rebuke. 

Thus ended the twelfth season of the Amateur Musical Society. 
Let us now express our earnest hope, in offering our sincere 
congratulations, that every endeavour will be made by a Society 
possessing so much social influence, to improve its performances. 
“ Advancement” must be the watchword for the coming season. 
That can only be achieved by great care and constant attendance 
at rehearsals. 

The annual general meeting of the Society will be held at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday, July 5th, at five o’clock, at 
which members are requested to attend. 





Concert or Miss Dotsy anp Mr. Linpsay Stoper.—The 
second performance took place on Monday afternoon in Willis’s 
Rooms. The first piece in the programme was Haydn’s trio in 
G, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (recently revived by 
Herr Pauer), performed in very effective style by Mr. Sloper, 
Mr. Blagrove, and Sig. Piatti. Purcell’s “Mad Bess” came 
next, and was well declaimed by Miss Dolby. ‘This cantata has 
the merit of being quite as long and quite as dull as “ Mad 
Tom,” its companion. The prelude and fugue of Mendelssohn 
in E minor, Op. 35, for piano alone, and a presto from the same 
composer’s Seven Characteristic Pieces, followed. The first, 
though wonderfully clever, is not one of Mendelssohn’s most 
spontaneous productions; the second is just as much more 
genial as it is less elaborate. Both were perfectly executed by 
Mr, Sloper. A manuscript song for contralto, with violoncello 
obbligato, composed by Sig. Piatti, who accompanied Miss 
Dolby, and the Deuxidme Morgeau de Salon of M. Vieuxtemps, 
for violin, admirably given by Mr. Blagrove, ended the 
first part of the concert. 
Beethoven’s sonatas for pianoforte and violoncello—No. 1, Op. 
102—which, performed with irreproachable excellence by Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper and Signor Piatti, was the greatest musical treat 
of the morning. These violoncello sonatas—we allude to Op. 
102, Op. 5 being much more familiar—are too rarely brought for- 
ward in public, There was not much applause at the conclusion, 
but the unqualified satisfaction of the few connoisseurs present 
must have been a sufficient reward to the two performers. 
If not, they are at liberty to add the entire approval of the 
Musical World. Mendelssohn’s J’rithlingslied, though MS. in 
“Miss Dolby’s album,” has long been included in the number of 
his printed songs. It was sung with Miss Dolby’s accustomed 
taste. The pianoforte solos of Mr. Sloper—a notiurno and an 
allegro scherzando entitled “ Ariel”—are extremely pretty, and 
written with a degree of finish only attainable by thorough 
musicianship. They were of course well played by the com- 

oser, A new but not very striking ballad, sung by Miss 

olby, and a violoncello solo—Zarantella—composed and per- 
formed by Signor Piatti, brought the concert to a termination. 
The accompanyist at the pianoforte was Mr. George Russell. 





The second part began with one of | 





Mr. H. Buacrove’s Quarter Concerts.—The fourth and 
last of these excellent performances took place on Tuesday 
evening. The concert began with a quartet in C minor of Mr. 
J. L. Ellerton (Op. 124), a work of very considerable merit. It 
was admirably executed by Messrs. Blagrove, Isaac, R. Blagrove 
and Aylward. The other quartet was the magnificent one in E 
minor of Beethoven, from the “ Rasumowsky ” set, the perform- 
ance of which was such as to confer the very highest distinction 
upon Mr. Blagrove and his colleagues. Two movements from a 
concertante duet by Rolla, for violin and viola, though very in- 
ferior to similar compositions of Spohr, were played in so finished 
a manner by Mr. Isaac (Mr. Blagrove’s favourite pupil) and Mr. 
R. Blagrove as to afford unanimous satisfaction. The music of 
Bach is now becoming indispensable at every classical concert ; 
and few of his works better deserve reviving than his sonatas 
for pianoforte and violin. One of these (in A—No. 2 of book 
10) was introduced on the present occasion and played to such 
perfection, by Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. Blagrove, that 
we would willingly have listened to it again, from one end to 
the other. It was warmly appreciated by the audience. Miss 
Goddard also gave Mr. Thalberg’s Masaniello with unsurpassable 
taste and brilliancy, but prudently declined to comply with the 
demand for its repetition. Some well-selected vocal pieces—as 
well sung, too, as selected—were contributed by Miss Messent 
and Mr. Wilbye Cooper (accompanied by Mr. J. F. Goodban); and 
the concert terminated effectively with an Introduction and Rondo 
for the violin, composed and performed by Mr. Blagrove himself. 


MR. AND MRS. T. G. REED. 

Tue new act which Mr. Edmund Yates has contributed to 
the “ Popular Illustrations ” of Mr. and Mrs. T.G.Reed upholds 
in its high position one of the most elegant “ entertainments 
offered to the patronage of the public. Few “entertainers 
bring with them such a perfect combination of the quali- 
ties requisite for the practice of their art as the lady 
whom the world will always continue to call Miss P. Horton. 
Versatility in her case does not imply a mere mechanical dex- 
terity in passing from one character to another, but a penetra- 
tion into various idiosyncrasies, and an ability to reproduce 
them, that can belong alone to an histrionic artist of the 
greatest refinement. Her vocal talent is not confined to a 
mere facility in the execution of a popular song, in which 
the words are more important than the music, but the 
choicest morgeaux from the Italian repertory are introduced 
as embellishments, and the gems are not the less choice, 
because they are encased in a comic frame-work. Where people 
simply expected to laugh, they sincerely admired. A third 
justification is a familiarity with the usages of the best society. 
Mrs. T. G. Reed floats gracefully through a “ Drawing-room 
Entertainment” like one who is accustomed to inhale the at- 
mosphere of real drawing-rooms, when the imitation has ceased. 
Elegance is the very purpose of the “Gallery of Tlustration, 
and this purpose has been well consulted by Mr. Edward Yates. 
His scene of action is the saloon devoted to a fashionable ball, 
and the personages depicted, much as they vary from each other, 
are all in the best taste and best costume. 





M. Cuartes Hauié’s Recrrats.—The second took place on 
Wednesday afternoon (the 27th ult.) at M. Hallé’s residence, and 
the rooms were just as inconveniently crowded as at the first. 
The programme was again one of the highest interest, com- 
mencing, as before, with an early sonata of Beethoven—the 
second in Op. 2, dedicated to Haydn at a time when the young 
and vigorous giant was already restive under the prim conser- 
vatism of his master, the greatest of musical tories. This sonata 
(in A major) is much too seldom heard. All the move- 
ments were finely executed by M. Hallé—the scherzo, especially, 
being one of the neatest and most sparkling performances we can 
call to mind. Not less eminently successful was Bach’s very 
interesting Partita in G, which followed. M. Hallé has studied 
the works of this great master profoundly, and always interpret 
him in the right spirit. Haydn’s delicious little sonata in E minor 
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was a rare treat, and the more welcome since it has never before 
been publicly given in our time. The great and poetical Op. 109 
of Beethoven cannot be played too often. New beauties reveal 
themselves at each new hearing. We entirely coincide with 
M. Hallé’s conception of the scherzo; but we cannot help thinking 


_ that the variations of the andante should be taken a little faster. 


This, of course, is deferentially suggested, M. Hallé being doubt- 
less able to defend his reading on classical grounds. Nos, 
11, 14, and 18 from M. Stephen Heller’s Nuits Blanches, the 
second of Mendelssohn’s caprices Op. 33 (dedicated to M. Klinge- 
mann), the nocturne in F minor, and the Berceuse, of ge ae were 
the last things in the programme. Mendelssohn’s Caprice, a 
aceful and exquisite composition, we prefer a little slower. 
The pieces of Heller and Chopin were rendered to perfection. 
The amateurs of classical pianoforte music (and classical piano- 
forte playing) will be pleased to know that M. Hallé has 
announced a series of chamber-concerts in Willis’s Rooms, 
assisted by Herr Joachim, M. Sainton, and Signor Piatti. 


THE NIEDERRHEINISCHES MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
AT COLOGNE. 
(From the Neiderrheinische Musik Zeitung.) 

THE 36th Niederrheinisches Musical Festival was celebrated 
with great splendour in Whitsun week, on the 28rd, 24th, and 
25th May, under the direction of Ferdinand Hiller. The 
various works were more imposingly and admirably successful, 
on account of the number and excellence of the members of the 
choruses and orchestra (amounting to 682 persons) than they 
had ever been on any previous occasion, a result in a great 
measure attributable to the place in which the Festival 
was held, and which affords a depth and breadth for the 
arrangement of the artists, such as is to be met with 
nowhere else, besides leaving nothing to be desired in an 
acoustical point of view. All present were, moreover, unanimous 
in the opinion that it would be impossible to find such a chorus 
anywhere else; in fact, it worked so steadily and with such 
magnificent power in Hiller’s Suw/, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Nacht, and, more especially, in the “Credo” from J. 8. Bach’s 
High Mass in B minor, that the entire audience was seized with 
a feeling of delight and astonishment, particularly when the 
sopranos took up the theme and soared into the regions of the 
two-lined f sharp, g,and a. The choruses, therefore, obtained 
the loudest and most protracted applause. The next place is 
due to the orchestra, for its magnificent performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Sinfonia Eroica, every movement of which was received 
with tumultuous applause ; nay, persons were not wanting who 
declared that the execution of the symphony was the most per- 
fect musical treat of all the three evenings. 

The solo singers, Friiulein Krall (soprano), from Dresden; 
Fraulein Jenny Meyer (mezzo-soprano), from Berlin; Herr 
Schneider (tenor), from Frankfort-on-the-Maine; Herr Stepan 
(bass), from Mannheim; and Herr Abiger (bass), from the 
Stadttheater, Cologne, were, on the whole, satisfactory, and, in 
certain points, very deserving of applause, but in no wise distin- 
guished for virtuosity or European celebrity. Nay, it is not to 
be denied, that we possess in owr immediate neighbourhood 
artists, who, for instance, would, in Hiller’s Saul, have sui.g the 
principal parts of Saul and Michael not only quite as well, but 
incomparably better, as they did in the month of December last 
year. 

Thus this Festival, at which no prominent and great vocal 
artist, such as Jenny Lind, Jenny Ney, Roger, Formes, &c., 
shone, proved—by the enthusiasm of the public, which went on 
increasing every evening, and, indeed, each succeeding day, 
from the commencement to the end of the entertainment, and 
the unanimous opinion of the musicians and directors present, 
concerning the excellence of the execution—that the artistic per- 
Sormance of the masses is the principal thing at a musical festival, 
and not the great names of the solo singers, for the results do 
not always correspond to these names, especially in oratorios. 
It is to be hoped that the success of this festival will open the 
eyes of the committees of the Rhenish towns as to the advisability 
of hunting after celebrities. 








MR. TRUST’S HARP MATINEES. 


Tue last performance of the series took place on Wednesday, 
as before, at Mr. Trust’s private residence. The company was 
numerous and fashionable. The first piece in the programme 
was Kalkbrenner’s duo for pianoforte and harp, with accompa- 
niment for flute, violin, and violoncello. The players were 
Miss L. Viola Trust, Mr. Trust, Herr Schmidt, Mr. Webb, 
and Master H. T. Trust, The young pianiste, Miss L. 
Viola Trust, gave indications of a refined talent, not only 
in her performance in Kalkbrenner’s duo, but in a duet 
for two harps she subsequently performed with her father. 
We would advise Miss Viola Trust, however, to make a 
selection between the two instruments, and lay aside the other 
altogether. There is an old saying “Between two stools,” &c., 
and no one yet, save extraordinarily endowed, ever achieved 
renown following two distinct paths. The part of the pianist is 
not that of the harpist. 

Parish Alvars’ Grand Concerto (dedicated to Molique), for 
harp, two violins, tenor, violoncello, double bass, flute, and oboe, 
was finely executed by Messrs. Trust, Zerbini, Webb, jun., 
Pettit, Severn, Schmidt, and Nicholson, Among other noticeable 
points in the performance we may mention Bochsa’s Nocturne 
foroboeand harp, by Messrs. Nicholson and Trust, and Oberthur’s 
Duo for pianoforte and harp, by Miss Marie Salzmann, and Mr. 
Trust. A solo on the violoncello, by Signor Piatti, as may be 
imagined, was one of the features of the concert. 

The vocal music was not in excess. Mr. Montem Smith sang 
Meyerbeer’s “ Near to thee,” with violoncello obligato by Mr. 
Walter Pettit ; Miss Marian Prescott gave Wallace’s “Scenes 
that are brightest ;’ Miss Emily Gresham introduced the ro- 
manza, “Und ob die Wolke,” from Der Freischiitz, Mr. Pettit 
again playing, and admirably, the violoncello obligato. The 
beautiful song from Weber’s opera was charmingly sung, and 
produced even a greater effect than when sung by the same lady 
recently at the Surrey Music Hall. The romanza is well suited 
to Miss Gresham’s clear high voice and very expressive style. 


Hererorp.—A glance at the outline of an incomplete programme 
has put us in possession of some of the leading arrangements for 
the sacred musical performances at our Cathedral in August next. 
For the opening performance, on Tuesday morning, the scale of 
prices of admission has been graduated to so low a point as one 
shilling for the aisles, and half-a-crown for the western gallery, to 
afford a “popular” opportunity of hearing classical sacred music 
performed with all the powerful adjuncts of the special occasion. 
The service will include the overture to Spohr’s Last Judgment ; 
the Dettingen Te Deum (Handel); Festival “ Jubilate” 
(Townshend Smith); the 42nd Psalm (Mendelssohn); and an 
Anthem by Sir A. G. Ouseley—For Wednesday morning the 
Elijah of Mendelssohn is selected; and for Thursday, the 
work less known, of the same composer, called Athalie, will be 
drawn upon, in conjunction with an English version of Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, and parts one and two of Haydn’s Creation— 
Friday morning’s performance will be devoted to the Messiah. 
—The arrangements of the evening concerts must depend 
upon the engagements—not yet, we believe, quite completed— 
with the vocalists who will have to take part in them. 
We have been shown a list of the names of twenty-five gentlemen, 
of position and influence in this and the neighbouring county 
of Salop, who have accepted the office of stewards, for what ma 
now be definitely announced as the forthcoming Musical Festiva 
The names are as follow:—The Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis. 
Bart., M.P., the Hon. and Rev. G. Herbert, the Hon. and Rev, 
A. Hanbury, Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart.. 
George Clive, Esq., M.P., the Venerable Archdeacon Waring, 
Rev. John Hopton, John Hungerford Arkwright, Esq., Wm, 
Herrick, Esq., A. R. B. Knight, Esq., Rev. T. King, Rev. B. 
Stanhope. Richard Barton, Esq., Rev. T. Powell, Rev. H. Blissett. 
Rev. O. Ormerod, Rev. Jas. Bullock, the Mayor of Hereford, 
Thomas Dunne, Esq., Edward Griffiths, Esq., Stephen Allaway,, 
Esq., Rev. Dr. Sier, Reynolds Peyton, Esq., J. M, Herbert, Esq. 
—Hereford Journal. 
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MUSIC AT MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Minn, 29th May, 1858.—Pending the resumption of my ob™ 
servations upon the theatres of Italy, I send you a few lines on 
present and past events. 

I have first to notice the great success of the tenor, Mongini, 
in Za Sonnambula, during the short season of the Cannobbiana. 
When he sang at the Scala for a few nights, at the end of the 
Carnival season, his voice had evidently suffered through his 
hasty journey from St. Petersburg during such an inclement 
period as the last severe winter. He had also to contend with 
the friends of the rival tenor, Negrini. Italians are not only 
jealous of foreigners, but of each other. 


* These fleas have other fleas that bite them.” 


But Mongini has recovered from his temporary illness, and his 
Elvino was enthusiastically applauded from beginning to end; 
his voice and style, it is said, recalling Rubini in his best 


8. 

The English artists here are also obtaining “ovations,” and 
they owe it jointly to their talent and indomitable perseverance. 
The Italians would crush them if they could. The English 
tenor, Swift, is rapidly establishing a high Italian fame. After 
creating a furore in Poliuto at Turin, he has been equally suc- 
cessful at Rovereto, where, on the occasion of a visit from the 
Archduke Ludovich, the theatre was opened with a cartel first- 
class company. I hear that Swift is engaged by the impresario 
Merelli, to sing leading tenor parts at a series of first-class 
theatres during the next six months. Albert Lawrence, an 
English baritone, had courageously resolved to face a Milanese 
audience, and was announced for the part of Filippo in Bellini’s 
Beatrice di Tenda, at the Radegonda Theatre. As he was 
known to possess a magnificent voice, to be a zealous student of 
the Italian school, and quite an enthusiast, his appearance excited 
much curiosity. Asa matter of course the “ clique” mustered in 
great force against him, on the first night occupying nearly the 
whole theatre. The greater the talent he displayed, the more 
they seemed determined to run him down; and so it continued 
for several evenings, while the unprejudiced few perceived in 
him all the elements to qualify as one of the finest baritone 
singers of the day. In fine—Lawrence has gained the victory. 
The fair-judging part of the public took up his cause, and he 
has only to “ work” at other italian theatres as Swift has done, 
and a like favourable result must follow. 

Before I conclude, I must not fail to pay homage to the 
“liberals” of the Italian press, whose talent is at all times the 
especial object of my admiration. Thank you, gentlemen, for 
— useful hints, no doubt meant in the greatest kindness to 

nglish artists. Thank you for your kind information, that 
Albertini, the English artist, does not sing “ Italian”—she sings 
“Chinese”—and that Lawrence, the new (and I venture to add, 
successful) English baritone sings “Turkish.” How witty! 
Doctor! doctor! Doctor Lampugnani! you will be the death 
of us! Oh this “lingua”—this “ bella-lingua”—(and beautiful 
it undoubtedly is) what a pity, while it seems imperatively a 
part and parcel of the art of singing, in the opinion of Italians, 
it should be so inadequate to teach Italian artists and Italian 
critics the difference between fair play and injustice ! 





St. Jamxs’s ToEatre— (From a Correspondent).—A per- 
formance took place at the above establishment on Monday 
evening, the 31st ult., when the opera, Guy Mannering, and the 
farce of Our Clerks were performed by a company of gentlemen 
principally composed of the employés of the Bank of England, 
to a crowded and highly fashionable audience. The music was 
efficiently performed ; and we cannot pass over the artistic 
manner in which Miss Isaacson rendered some of the well-known 
airs of the opera. Our Clerks was undoubtedly the feature of 
the evening, and the reception accorded to the talented and 
well-known amateur, Mr. Charles Wilkinson, was of the most 
cordial description, while his acting, and that of Miss Ida Wilton 
throughout, created shouts of laughter, 





MISS PAULINA CAHAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir,—Having seen my daughter’s name in the programme of a 
concert given at the St. James’s Hall, on May 26th, and entitled in 
your pages “A Moel Concert,” I beg you will in common justice 
insert these lines, distinctly disclaiming all connection with the affair. 
Neither myself or daughter had any knowledge of the fact until reading 
your just “ Leader” on the subject. Before concluding, I must strongly 
protest against such proceedings (and I have no doubt you will agree 
with me) that it is not only an insult and annoyance to a young lady to 
have her name brought before the public without any consent being given, 
but a decided imposition on the public, who are very tenacious as to 
what they consider their rights. 
Iremain, your obedient servant, 
Alhambra House, 24, Leicester-square. E, C. 





LA PRESSE DE LONDRES. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
9a, Warwick-street, Regent-street, London, June 3, 1858, 
Tur Editor of La Presse De Londres presents his compliments to 
the Editor of the Musical World, and begs leave to communicate the 
particulars about the Artistical Club he is going to establish, to the 
readers of the Musical World. At the same time, he begs to decline 
the responsibility for the programme of the concert he gave on the 
26th of May last, and the management of which he entirely entrusted 
to Mr. St. Leger. 
[About the “ Artistical Club” we shall have something to say 
next week.—Ep. I. W.] 


Leevs Musica Festivatc—(From our Correspondent).—The 
arrangements for this great musical event are fast approaching 
completion, and the committee are working most harmoniously 
and assiduously for the accomplishment of one end and aim— 
that of securing a Musical Festival surpassing, if possible, every- 
thing that has taken place hitherto in the West Riding. In 
Professor Sterndale Bennett as conductor, Leeds has secured an 
accomplished English musician—one whose life and soul will be 
freely devoted to the cause he has undertaken ; and whose 
gentlemanly deportment, combined with rigid principles, renders 
him a welcome master wherever he goes. The list of patrons 
to the Festival is full of the nobility, and as a proof 
of the sanguine feeling existing as to the success of the 
Festival, I may state that the guarantee fund already 
amounts to near £5,000. You will be aware, ere this, that Her 
Majesty has graciously consented to honour Leeds with a visit 
at the end of August. Many persons are of opinion that the 
stirring event will detract from the prestige of the Festival which 
commences on the 7th Sept., but the committee are of a different 
opinion. ‘They intend, I am given to understand, that the inau- 
guration of the Town Hall by the Queen shall form part and 
parcel of the Festival. This is an excellent scheme, and likely 
to prove successful. A stranger entering Leeds at the present 
time cannot but see that preparations are making for some grand 
occurrence. Tradesmen are painting and decorating their shops 
—housekeepers are refurnishing and cleaning their residences— 
numerous streets are in process of being flagged and paved— 
public buildings are being “touched up,” and the names of 
streets are now made plain. Excitement has commenced, and 
until the Festival is over, it will gradually increase. At a 
general committee-meeting y on nw last, Mr. Fred. 
Spark, of Leeds, was appointed secretary. 

Mr R. S. Burton om his fifth and last Choral and Orchestral 
Concert on Monday. Amongst the pieces performed were 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor (No. 5), overtures to Mid- 
summer Night's Seeun and Guillaume Tell, finale to Fidelio, &e. 
The performance, in many instances, was excellent. At the 
close of the concert about fifty members of the orchestra 
adjourned to the Griffin Hotel, where they presented Mr. Burton 
with a handsome time-pieee, as a mark of esteem. Mr. G. 
Alderson Smith, amateur bass at the parish church, occupied 


the chair, and in appropriate terms, on behalf of the subscribers, 


presented the testimonial. 
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ER MAJESTYS THEATRE —Titiens, Alboni, 
Ortolani, Piccolomini; Giuglini, Beneventano, Vialetti, Aldighieri, and 
Belletti. 

To-morrow, Monday, June 7, GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE. DON 
GIOVANNI; and LA REINE DES SONGES, with Madlle. Marie Taglioni. The 
doors open at One, and the Opera commences at half-past Oneo’elock. Boxes, from 
£1 Ls. 6d. to £5 5s. ; Pit Stalls, 21s. ; Pit and Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d, 
Morning dress only is necessary. : nee 
k Tuesday, June 8, will be produced, for the first time, Verdi’s Opera LUISA 
MILLER, by Madlle. Piccolomini and Madame Alboni; Siguor Giuglini, Vialetti, 
Castelli, ani Beneventano. A 

Thursday, June 10, will be repeated LUISA MILLER, for the BENEFIT of 
MADLLE, PICCOLOMINI. Applications to be made at the Box-office at the 
Theatre. 





ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


Q* Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, MUSIC HATH 

; CHARMS, KING LEAR, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 
Tuesday, THE STOCK EXCHANGE; or, The Green Dusiness, and (last. time) 

FAUST AND MARGUERITE, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 

Friday the theatre will be closed, in consequence of a night rehearsal of THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Saturday (for the BENEFIT of MR. and MRS. CHARLES KEAN), Shakspere’s 
Play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE will be produced, preceded by SAMUEL 
1N SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 
| OYAL PRINCESSS THEATRE—MR. AND MRS. 

CHARLES KEAN respectfully inform the Public that their ANNUAL 
BENEFIT will take place on SATURDAY next, JUNE 12th, upon which occasion 
Shakspere’s Play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE will be produced with the 
same accuracy of detail and historical correctucss that have marked the previous 
reviva's at this theatre. In consequence of this arrangement KING LEAR will 
be repeated THREE NIGHTS more, and then withdrawn, to make room for 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. KING LEAR, Monday, Wednesday, and 


3 next, June 5, the performance will commence with the new comedietta, 
A DOUBTFUL VICTORY After which DADDY HARDACRE. To conclude 
with a new farce, entitled TICKLISH TIMES. Commence at half-past 7. 


(GREAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprictor, Mr. Jon Dovarass. 

Return of Mr. Phelps for SEVEN NIGHTS, with Mr. Henry Marston and Miss 
Atkinson. On Monday. MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Phelps; Lady Macbeth, 
Miss Atkinson. On Tuesday, THE MAN OF THE WORLD. Sir Pertinax, 
Mr. Phelps. Wednesday and Saturday, KING LEAR. King Lear, Mr. Phelps; 
Fdgar, Mr. Henry Marston. On Tiursday, THE STRANGER. The Stranger, 
Mr. Phelps. ay, OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. Phelps; Iago, Mr. Henry 
Marston ; Desdemona, R. Honner; Amelia, Miss Atkinson. Concluding 
every evening with THE BLIND BEGGAR OF BETHNAL GREEN. Noadvance 
in the prices. 
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THERE is an evident and we believe insuperable antago- 
nism between the modern style of pianoforte-playing, incul- 
cated by the so-called “virtuosi” (who might be more 
appropriately denominated “ viziosi”), and that which still 
enjoys the very modest title of “legitimate.” The difference 
between the two is so marked that no one can possibly over- 
look it. It is the difference between the Ambigu-Comique and 
the Théatre-Frangais, the Z’rovatore and Don Giovanni, Mr. 
Disraeliand Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Hicks and Mr. Macready. 
It is the difference between tragedy and melodrama, 
common sense and bombast, poetry and rhodomontade. 
The question, however, is, can the two be reconciled? Can 
the professor of the one style either stoop or raise himself to 
the level of the other? In one respect we think not. We 
are quite sure that Mr. Disraeli is utterly incapable of writ- 
ing a book like The Newcomes, and that Mr. Hicks could 
never have made even a tolerable Hamlet; but we are 
almost as certain that Mr. Macready, if inclined to amuse 
himself that way, could out-Hicks Hicks; while that 
Mr. Thackeray, when in the vein, can beat Mr. Disraeli 
on his own ground, is triumphantly shown in his Cod- 


| healthy part of whose idiosyncrasy it sprang. 








lingsby, which we have always regarded as the literary 
masterpiece of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The same argument applies to the opposite schools of 
pianoforte-playing. The works of the fantasia-mongers are 
by no means impracticable to the fingers (the mind having 
nothing to say in the matter) of a pianist well “up” in the 
compositions of the classical masters. But vice versd does 
not follow, as a matter of course. There have been number- 
less proofs to the contrary. 

“Cette musique naive”—exclaimed M. —t, fumbling 
over a prelude of Mendelssohn’s-—“ cette musique naive, apres 
tout, n'est pas érop facile. Fichtre!’ M. t spoke 
from his heart, and very soon suiting the action to the word, 
abandoned the prelude, together with his intention of 
astonishing the English public after the special man- 
ner of “wirtuost” generally. He returned to his fantasias, 
and commended “ cette musique naive” to the prince 
of darkness. M. d de r, a very fire-eater 
among “virtuosi,” being invited to a musical party at the 
house of a distinguished amateur, since deceased, was 
assigned, for his share in the programme, one of the sonatas 
of Dussek.* Nevertheless, having laboured hard for more 
than a week, he gave it up in despair. “This is not piano- 
forte music” (“Celle-ci n’est pas écrite pour le piano”)— 
he insisted; and shutting up the book, was speedily 
lost in arpeggios, chromatic scales ascending and de- 
cending, showers of octaves, and crossings of hands, 
thumbing the while some unhappy opera-tune, which had to 
make itself heard amidst all this smothering, smashing, and 
belabouring.t “ Voila un morceau véritablement écrit pour 
piano !”—said the virtuoso, after a last sweep from one 
extremity of the key-board to the other, with both hands 
in contrary directions. The “distinguished amateur,” how- 
ever, was of a different opinion. He resided in Queen’s- 
square, and preferred Bach’s perruque to M. Liszt's che- 
veluret —the head-dress of modern virtuosity, the first 
duty of which is to ape the highly gifted man from the least 
The “ distin- 
guished” amateur would not hear of anything being substi- 
tuted for Dussek’s sonata ; and Sterndale Bennett, or some 
other non-virtuoso, played it at sight. 

There are those, however, among the “virtuosi” who are 
more capable, if not more willing to play legitimate music 
as it should be played. Somebody asked Herr Castle—a 
devoted worshipper of Staudigl the singer—whether Stau- 
dig] could speak Italian. “I don’t know, exactly”—replied 
Herr Castle—*“ but he could if he would.” So the “ vir- 
tuosi,” to whom we are now alluding, “could” if they 
“would.” But, alas! they won’t. When they come across 
real music they are puzzled how to handle it. To bestow 
any amount of study upon it would be to step from a pedes- 
tal of their own imaginipg down to the standing point of 
their (presumed) inferiors™ At first, it appears so easy, that 
they feel inclined to spread out the close harmonies into 
vaporous arpeggios, to double the passages in the bass, and to 
introduce subjects of their own—one for each thumb— 
with an eye (or rather a thumb) to richness and variety, 
A genuine “virtuoso” (a “lion” proper) cannot (or will 

* Op.61. The Elegy on the death of Prince Ferdinand, 
_+ The drawing-room window was open. Mr. Thackeray was most 
likely passing near the house. At any rate, not long after, we read the 
famous description of “Such a getting upstairs,” with variations. 

t Let it not be supposed that We include Friar Liszt among the 


‘ ooorguall proper. Heaven forbid wp should hold him in such light 
esteem, 
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not) understand twenty-four bars of pianoforte music in 
which the entire key-board has not been once or twice 
galloped over. The “ jew serré”—where all the fingers are con- 
stantly employed (as in the fugues of Bach)—is as unwelcome 
to them as “terre & terre” dancing to the choregraph whose 
vocation is to cut capers half-way between floor and ceiling. 
They cannot (or will not) keep their fingers quiet. To “virtuosi” 
repose is nauseous—unless it be the repose indispensable to a 
winded acrobat. Thus they do injustice to their own executive 
powers and to the music set before them—by obtruding the 
former and caricaturing the latter. 

A remarkable instance in illustration of the point in hand 
occurred the other night, when a “virtuoso” of the first 
water had to do with a concerto of Mozart. We do not 
mean Sig. Andreoli, but a “virtuoso” of such water that it 
is unnecessary to designate him by name. A “lion” in the 
most leonine sense of the term, he treated the concerto of 
Mozart just as the monarch of the forest, hungry and 
truculent, is in the habit of treating the unlucky beast that 
falls to his prey. He seized it, shook it, worried it, tore it 
in pieces, and then devoured it, limb by limb. Long intervals 
of roaring diversified his repast. These roarings were 
“cadenzas.” After having swallowed as much of the 
concerto as extended to the point dorgue of the first move- 
ment, his appetite being in some measure assuaged, the lion 
roared vociferously, and so long, that many adverse to Mr. 
Owen Jones’s idea of acoustics, admitted that, at all events, 
a “lion” could be heard from the “recess” in St. James’s Hall. 
Having thus roared, our “lion’s” appetite revived, and he ate 
up the slow movement as if it had been the wing of a par- 
tridge. (Never did slow movement so suddenly vanish.) 
Still ravenous, however, he pounced upon the finale— 
which having stripped to the queue (“coda”), he re-roared, 
as before. The guewe was then disposed of, and nothing 
left of the concerta, 

We remember, many years past, we used to go to 
Exeter Change, to see the lions fed, watching the movements 
of those noble and voracious quadrupeds, and listening to 
their roar with rapt attention. All our early impressions 
were revived on the present occasion; and we made a 
solemn vow to attend whenever and wherever the same “lion” 
should be advertised to devour another concerto. (He— 
the same “lion”—is to feed upon Weber's Concertstiick on 
Monday, in the Hanover-square Rooms.—Priater’s Devil.) 

On the other hand this “lion,” like Staudigl the singer, 
“could” speak Italian “if he would”—in other words, 
“roar you like any sucking-dove.” But it goes against the 
grain with him; and we are sorry for it, since he is no 
ordinary “lion.” 





As a general rule, it may safely be asserted that French 
poetry is separated from all the descendants of the Teutonic 
stock, whether Germans or English, by a broad moat, which 
is not only impassable, but is moreover so repelling in its 
aspect, that the Teutons never so much as think of crossing 
it. When aland is of such a nature that nobody ever 
wants to invade it, the perfection of safety is attained, 
and in a position of comfort analogous to this is—with 
one exception—every volume of French poetry, the con- 
tents of which are not to be comprised under the head 
“Chanson.” Proficiency in the French language, or even 
an enthusiastic love for French novels, no more implies 
a knowledge of French poetry,:or a desire to acquire such 
knowledge, than the mere fact’ of uttering a line of English 
implies a wish to study the Saturday Review. At any 





party he pleases, any Teuton may bawl out his hatred of 
French poetry, and no one will reproach him for his want of 
taste. He may, if he likes, add the confession that he never 
read two verses of French poetry in his life. No one will 
venture to tell him that his assertions are inconsistent with 
each other, and that he is unreasonable in hating what he 
knows nothing about. The bird that flies away from the 
first cat it has ever seen in its life, is not accused of absurd 
prejudice, because it does not wait for the experience of a 
scratch, but is supposed to obey the dictates of a natural 
instinct ; and, in like manner, the Teuton is allowed to stop 
his ears at the first twang of the Gallic lyre. When a lite- 
rary Englishman learns German, it is chiefly for the sake of 
reading the poets ; the fame of the poets lures us to the study 
of Italian grammar; if we penetrate into the mysteries of 
Gladwin’s “Persian Moonshee” it is because we have 
heard of Hafiz. But so is it not with the French 
tongue, which everybody learns or hopes to learn, from 
every possible motive, save one. One thinks French is 
very useful for travelling; another adores Balzac and 
Georges Sand ; a third smirks at the name of Paul de Kock ; 
a fourth essays to make money by converting French vaude- 
villes into English farces ; a fifth looks forward to some 
future re-opening of the St. James’s Theatre by Mr. Mitchell, 
and hopes to have a stall; but as for French poetry, we 
should as soon think of French almanacs. 

Sensitive as a Yankee in most respects, the Gaul is per- 
fectly callous with regard to the non-appreciation of his 
poetry. He knows that it won’t be liked on the other side 
of the Channel or the frontier ;—that it is the very reverse 
of Port wine, having been composed without thought of a 
foreign market. He has even made a merit of his un- 
poetical character. “La France,” says Michelet, “est le 
pays de la prose,” and then he shows us how far superior is 
prose to poetry. “La prose est la derniétre forme de la 
pensée, ce quil y a de plus éloigné de la vague et 
inactive réverie, ce quil y a plus prés de laction. Le 
passage du symbolisme muet a la poésie, de la poésie a la 
prose, est un progrés vers ]’égalité des lumiéres.” And so 
on, and so on—M. Michelet infinitely delighting himself 
throughout the course of his observations. 

But, nevertheless, apart from the vast multitude of the 
unread versifiers of France stands one man who can 
boast of British readers. We don’t mean Béranger, 
whom everybody learns by heart; and we don’t mean 
Pierre Dupont, to whom everybody ought to pay 
a similar compliment; because we have already made 
a general exception in the case of “chansons.” But we 
mean Alfonse de Lamartine, whose Méditations Poétiques, 
published early in the present century, were read in every 
country, and translated into every language. Here was a 
sort of poetry with which even a Briton could sympathise, 
and when German critics write about him, they say that in 
spirit he is more a Briton than a Frenchman. 

Now at this present moment Alfonse de Lamartine is in 
distress, and persons of the highest distinction are organising 
a subscription for him in this country. Our political con- 
temporaries point to his deeds amid the storms of 1848, and 
the fascinations of his Histoire des Girondins, which, petrel- 
like, immediately preceded the tempest, must still be fresh 
in the minds of many of our readers. But there are other 
French politicians—there are other French historians—with 
whom Englishmen may sympathise—whereas there is only 
one French poet. Fellow-countrymen, don’t look with cold 
indifference on the only French poet you ever read, or ever will, 
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“ PERFUNCTORY.” 
“ Mapame Grist acquitted herself with consummate skill in a part 


in which she must have gained a thousand triumphs. Every artistic 
pose was perfect, every minute undulation of her still marvellous 
execution struck the tympanum of every ear in the house. In the 
‘Com’ é bello,’ in the first act, in the ‘quai si ti sfuggi un moto,’ 
in the finale she was the ‘ Diva,’ the great and incomparable Giulietta 
Grisi; but we feel compelled to adhere to the opinion we advisedly 
expressed on the occasion of the opening night of Covent Garden 
Theatre. The voice of this whilom great artiste is not what it was. 
There are notes in it yet beautiful. Madame Grisi’s sostenuto is yet 
unparalleled; but the register of the voice is marred: one can no 
longer run over the keys of that astonishing gamut, and there is as 
much cant as cruelty in maintaining that this once deserving lady is 
qualified to form part of a troupe for whom excellence is loudly 
asserted,” 

[The above, from the Daily Telegraph's notice of Lucrezia 
Borgia, presents a curious example of what is conventionally 
termed “sub-editing.” It is reported, we know not with what 
truth, that the editor of Household Words used to make altera- 
tions in the articles of Mr. G Ss , in order to accommodate 
them to the general tone of the periodical. Compare the 
sentences in the above which are printed in roman type with 
those we have ourselves italicised, and something “ perfunctory” 
will be detected. The two halves of the paragraph flatly con- 
tradict each other. One of them at least should be perfricated. 
—Ep. uM. W.) 








PERFUNCTORY. 

‘“¢ The music of the part was sung by Madame Bosio, with unimpeach- 
able grace of expression, and with a brilliancy and finish peculiarly her 
own. Some of her cadenzas were examples of bold vocalisation, but 
an increasing tendency in her voice to tremulousness in the upper notes 
mars the effect of all those passages requiring steadiness of in- 
tonation.” 

[Then, we presume, there are passages that do not require 
“steadiness of intonation.” What sort of passages, friend 
Observer ?—Ep. VM. W.] 

PERFUNCTORY. 

“The remark respecting the tremolo in Madame Bosio’s voice applies 
with yet more force to Sig. Gardoni’s, It is in his a radical defect, and 
proceeds, as indeed it does in every case, from overtaxing the vocal 
organ, which, under this severe pressure, is made to vibrate excessively. 
The effect is most unpleasing.” 


[As there is not a “tremolo” on any note in the whole range of 


Sig. Gardoni’s voice, we must consider the above—also from the 
Observer—as coming under the head “perfunctory.” We “thank 
thee, Jew, for teaching us that word.”—Ep. Jf. W.] 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Mozart's delightful Noze di Figaro was produced on 
Saturday, and although the execution was very unequal, many 
parts deserved high praise. Our contemporary, the Morning 
Advertiser even goes so far as to declare that “in the whole 
performance there was nothing perfunctory.” 

The cast, except that neither Madame Alboni nor Signor 
Giuglini was included in it, was as strong as the resources of the 
establishment would allow. It might certainly have been made 
more powerful ; but with the policy of the management we have 
nothing to do. To begin with the ladies, and first with the least 
of them (not least in talent but superficies)—Madlle. Piccolomini. 
Many things in her Susanna, in a histrionic sense, pleased us 
greatly—although we agree with the Daily News that “she is 
not the Susanna of Beaumarchais,”* 








* “ Piccolomini, on the other hand, is not the Susanna of Beaumar- 
chais. The ‘camariste’ of the Countess is not an ordinary soubrette. 
Spirituelle, adroite, et rieuse,’? as the dramatist describes her, she is 
the Countess’s friend and confidante. Sprightly and laughter-loving 
as she is, she has elegant manners, and dignity of character; and her 
noble attachment to her mistress makes her, too, an object of serious 
interest. She belongs to the haute comédie; and in the days when 
Figaro did its part in hastening the fall of the Bourbons, the character 
of Susanne was the chef-d’auvre of Mademoiselle Contat, the most 
accomplished actress of the age, But though the little prima donna of 





On the other hand, some things, in a musical sense, pleased us 
almost in an equal degree—although we do not agree. with the 
Daily News that “in this opera Madlle. Piccolomini appears to 
great advantage as a singer.”t 

‘Tosum up—with a little more refinement, Madlle. Piccolomini, 
brief as she is, might fully realise the ideal of the French 
satirist ; and with a great deal more study, if she could never, 
owing to certain defects in her physical means, approach the 
ideal of Mozart, she might, at least, materially improve on her 
present performance. For instance, she might render “ Venite 
inghinocchiatevi” (which a contemporary prints ‘“‘nigi nocchia- 
teir”) nearly perfect,if she would tryto get the notes completely in 
her head, since her acting of the situation is charming. Equally 
might she improve “Deh vieni non tardar,” if she would refrain 
from transposing a eertain passage an octave higher, and omit 
sundry changes further on which, although “sicercate,” are not 
ornamental. Also, Madile. Piccolomini should make herself 
more familiar with the concerted music, and finally endeavour 
to sing “ Sull’ aria” in the right time, taking the high B flat 
with less hesitation. There is so much else of really good and 
really intelligent in her Susanna, that it is worth while labouring 
to attain the rest. Madlle. Ortolani is a nice-looking page (that 
is if the audience may be allowed to suppose the page to be of 
the female gender), and displays a certain amount of vous 
which might be made more of. But she must not sing the two 
airs of Cherubino (“Voi che sapete” especially—we doubt if 
she can give the other in the right tempo) so slowly. 

Mdlle. Titiens, as the Countess Almaviva, was not very far 
off perfection, and has it in her power to reach that goal. Her 
“ Porgi amor,” though a little too slow, was exquisite; while her 
“Dove sono,” though a great deal too slow, was full of beauties of 
a high order. When she is cncored again, however, in the last— 
which she doubtless will be on every repetition of the opera—she 
must either womanfully decline the honour, or manfully repeat 
the whole—at least of the second movement. Proh pudor!— 
a German artist, and treat Mozart with so little ceremony ! 
We cannot abide “ Sull’ aria” in the time of an adagio; and 
here again is a point for the consideration of Mdlle. Titiens. 

Signor Belletti’s Figaro is much better than his Figaro, In 
other words, the Figaro of Mozart is more suited to him than the 
Figaro of Rossini. His execution of the music is masterly— 
* Non piu andrai,” the other two airs, concerted music and all, 
He has to act less than in the Barbiere; and, as he is little of an 
actor, the less he acts the better. We were more than satisfied 
with his entire performance. Signor Belart sings Basilio’s air 
admirably ; and the subordinate parts of Marcellina, Barbarina, 
Don Curzio, Antonio, and Bartolo, are all carefully done by their 
respective representatives, Mdlles Ghioni and Sondina, Signors 
Mercuriali, Castelli, and Rossi. Signor Rossi, it is true, is be- 
neath “La vendetta,’ but he does his best to get up toit. Some 
of the concerted music went well—some indifferently—some ill. 
The first finale (the finale of finales) went best of all—which, since 
it is the most difficult, shows that still more might be done with 
the resources at hand than is always effected at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Sig. Arditi conducted—a fact giving additional sig- 
nificance to the following panegyric, which appeared (somewhat 
perfunctorily ?) in the Morning Advertiser :— 

“A word of passing compliment to Signor Bonetti, the conductor, 
may be allowed; his great gravity not degenerating into dulness, his 
unwinking vigilance, his contro], and the obedience which instantly 
follows the movement of his bé¢on, were obvious on Saturday night.” 

After the opera, Madlle. Marie Taglioni made her first ap- 
pearance in a ballet divertissement, contrived by M. Massot, and 
set to music by M. Nadaud. The title of this piéce d’occasion 
is La Reine des Songes ; and Madlle. Taglioni is the Reine des 
Songes. The following account of the plot is recorded by one 
contemporary :— 


the Haymarket is not the Susanna of the play (her being little is of 
itself in some degree a disqualification), yet she makes the part, in her 
own way, exceedingly pleasant, looking very pretty, and acting with 
vivacity and archness.”—Daily News, May 31. 

+ “She has evidently studied the music of Susanna, as well as that of 
Zerlina, with great care, and sings it with the purity and chasteness 
which Mozart himself would have desired.” —did, 
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*The Queen of Dreams has haunted an unhappy knight, named 
Fernand, and inspired him with an ideal passion which he is never 
destined to gratify. Being a coquette, her shadowy majesty causes 
Fernand to be conveyed to the realm she inhabits, and after a series of 
temptations, just as he imagines himself about to enter on possession, 
twits him with his mortality, and insinuates that the perfection he seeks 
is not to be found on earth but in the skies ;” 


and the following by another :— 


_ “ La Reine des Songes—such is its title—has the advantage of telling 
its story with a degree of clearness not very common with entertain- 
ments of the same class. The scene on which the curtain rises is the 
realm of dreams, and the Queen who sways the visions of sleeping 
mortals is discovered with her attendant spirits, the chief of whom are 
Fortune, Plaisir, and Les Amours. To these imaginative regions, under 
the influence of the Queen of Dreams, a number of mortals are intro- 
duced, and each is gratified with the special object of his desires. The 
miser has his coffers filled with the fascinating metal, the peasant girl 
is made happy in the assurance of her lover’s fidelity, &c. Finally a 
young nobleman, of aspiring imagination and sensitive temperament, 
is ushered into the same region of hope and fancy. He is possessed 
with a passion for some vague ideal being, and after running the 
gauntlet through the various beauties who present themselves to his 
gaze, finds his “mistress and his fancy’s queen” in the Reine des 
Songes herself.” 


The reader must reconcile the two. Meanwhile, Madlle 
Taglioni was received with great warmth, and danced and 
mimed her very best. We have lost the talent (if we ever had 
it) of describing the manifestations of the terpsichorean art, and 
are therefore tempted to quote the words of a fourth contempo- 
rary of the fourth estate—more especially since in the entire 
paragraph “there is nothing perfunctory”—nothing that stands 
in need of perfricating :— 

“Mdlle, Taglioni’s appearance on the stage was the signal for an 
outburst of enthusiastic applause. From the youthful creature, whose 
charm was almost all due to the unadorned freshness and naiveté of 
girlhood, she has grown into the graceful and fully-developed woman 
and the accomplished mistress of her art. To an extraordinary degree 
of agility, which gives her an easy mastery over the most arduous feats 
of mere strength and dexterity, she unites an amount of graceful aban- 
don which calls to mind her renowned relative, and a peculiar finish and 
neatness of execution never deserting her for an instant, and which is 
peculiarly her own. Through all the phases of her elaborate evolutions 
in her various pas, whether alone or accompanied by M. Durand, never 
for an instant did her limbs assume an attitude otherwise than graceful. 
Poised in the arms of her lover, or bounding through the air to alight 
on the extremest point of her feet, a photographic instrament might 
have seized her image at any moment, and a thoroughly graceful figure 
perfectly and artistically balanced would have been the result.” 


Bref—Madlle. Taglioni is as clever as engaging, and as great 
a favourite with the audience as ever—and this, notwithstanding 
property”-wreaths and bouquets from the pigeon-holes. 


On Tuesday the Huguenots was given with the Reine des 
Songes, for Madlle. Marie Taglioni’s second appearance ; and on 
Thursday, Le Nozze di Figaro, with Calisto, for Madlle. Pocchini. 
The second performance of Mozart’s opera would have been a 
decided improvement on the first, but that Sig. Beneventano 
was labouring under the effects of a cold, and some of the music 
had to be omitted. Encores were awarded to Madlle. Ortolani 
in “Non so pit cosa ;” to Sig. Belletti in “Non pid andrai ;” 
and to Madlles. Titiens and Piccolomini in “ Sull ’aria,” which 
was taken faster than on the first night, but still too slow. In 
the ballet, Madlle. Pocchini created the most enthusiastic 
sensation she has yet done, in one of her pas. The most tumul- 
tous applauses assailed her from all parts of the theatre, and a 
repetition of the dance was inevitable. The second performance 
was received with even more vociferous cheers than the first, 
and the absence of all floral presentations incontestably proved 
the legitimacy of Madlle. Pocchini’s success. 

On Tuesday Verdi's Luisa Millar will be presented for the 
first time in this country, with the following cast :—Luisa— 
Madlle. Piccolomini ; the Duchess—Mad. Alboni; Count de 
Walter —Sig. Beneventano; Rodolpho—Sig. Giuglini; and 


Miller—Sig. Vialetti. 














ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue first night of Lucrezia Borgia is always an event at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The appearance of Grisi and Mario, as 
Lucrezia and Gennaro, with Tamburini or Ronconi as Duke, 
was alone enough to excite public interest. On Thursday, how- 
ever, the opera was given without Mario, the part of Gennaro 
being assigned to Sig. Neri-Baraldi. If anything could reconcile 
us to the loss of Mario in this instance, it would be the fact that 
he is to resume the part of Conte Almaviva in the Barbiere on 
Saturday, his performance of which is one of the most con- 
summate ever witnessed. Grisi, as usual, feeling she had 
to do double duty, sang and acted with a magnificence 
worthy her best days. In Luerezia, indeed, we see little 
difference between the Grisi of 1848 and the Grisi of 1858. 
The actress is still in the zenith of her powers, while of 
the singer—all the force and much of the beauty of the voice 
being preserved—more than sufficient remains to render full 
justice to Donizetti’s music. Of an impersonation so well 
known little need be said. It is grand in every sense of the word. 

The Gennaro of the evening would have found greater favour, 
but for unavoidable reminiscences. Signor Neri-Baraldi has a 
very capable voice, sings like an artist, and acts with intelli- 
gence. The part of Gennaro, however, is too exacting for his 
means, whether vocal or histrionic. 

Ronconi made his first appearance this season in Don Alfonso, 
and was welcomed with loud and long-continued applause. 
Alluding to the character of the Duke of Ferrara, the Daily 
News and Daily Telegraph have fallen into an error in stating 
that Lablache was the original representative of the part at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Tamburini sustained the character from the 
first night of the production of Lucrezia Borgia until his seces- 
sion, when Lablache assumed it. The performance of Tamburini 
was in every respect far superior to that of Lablache, who was 
by no means the “ matchless tragedian” that one of our contem- 

oraries proclaims him. Ronconi was not in good voice on 
hursday night, while his tendency to sing out of tune at the 
commencement of the evening was more apparent than ever. 
His masterly acting in the scene in the ducal palace, however, was 
quite enough to disarm criticism. Asa portrayal of concentrated 
passion and cool malignity, this could not probably be surpassed. 

Mad. Nantier Didiée is admirable as Maffeo Orsini, the only 
objection we can make applying to the overstrained manner in 
which she terminates the brindist. All else is excellent. Good 
looks, good singing, and good acting make up a most agreeable 
sum total. The érindist, notwithstanding the little defect we 
have noted, obtained the only encore of the evening. 

The minor characters—Gubetta, Astolfo, Rastighello, and 
Gazella—were carefully sustained by Signors Tagliafico, Soldi and 
Polonini, and M. Zelger. The scenery, painted by Messrs. Grieve 
and Telbin (not Mr. Beverley) was beautiful, and the dresses 
rich and appropriate. 

After the opera, the ballet divertissement, La Brésilienne, ori- 
ginally produced at the Lyceum Theatre a season ago, introduced 
Madlle. Zina—more properly, Zina Richard—to the London 
public. This lady achieved her first great success last autumn 
at the Grand-Opéra of Paris, in Auber’s Cheval de Bronze, when 
she supplied the place of Mad. Amalia Ferraris, and was at once 
admitted by the distinguished connoisseurs of the Académie 
Impériale into the first rank of choregraphic artists. Madlle. 
Zina is a danseuse of eminent ability. She appears to belong to 
the school of Fanny Cerito, and has much of the bounding 
grace and joyancy of her accomplished predecessor. 

The initiatory pas of Madlle. Zina passed off without a hand. 
In the second scene, however, the novelty of her steps and the 
beauty of her poses created a decided impression, and woke up 
the “ Lords of the Creation” from their apathy. The divertisse- 
ment, La Brésilienne is hardly important enough for a dancer of 
high pretensions. We are satisfied, nevertheless, that Madlle. 
Zina is no unworthy successor to Madlle. Cerito, whom, never- 
theless, we are just as sorry to lose. There was also another 
new dancer, Madlle. Zilia Michelet (also from the Grand-Opéra), 
of whom we shall have something to say next week. 

To-night the Barbiere will be given, with Mad, Bosio, Signors 
Mario, Ronconi and Tagliafico, and M. Zelger. 
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ITALIAN OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 

Mr. E. T. Stra is alive to the necessity of procuring novelty 
for his patrons. Not satisfied with his two first tenors, Messrs. 
Charles Braham and G. Perren, who did him good service in the 
Traviata and La Sonnambula, he has engaged a real Italian 
tenore vobusio—to use his own words, “from all the principal 
theatres of Italy’—who made his first appearance on 
Wednesday as the Duke in Rigoletto. We, who are 
accustomed to draw our notions of the character from 
Mario’s performance, may labour under some hallucination 
as to how the part should be acted and sung. Certainly 
a new light is thrown on the performance by Sig. Naudin, who 
takes quite a different view of the music and the acting, and dis- 
plays undeniable originality in his conception of both. We 
prefer advising our readers to go andhear Mr. E. T. Smith’s new 
robust tenor, than endeavour to fulfil the task of portraying his 
peculiar eccentricities. Signor Naudin, to his Duke in Rigoletto, 
added the performance of Edgardo in Lucia last night. He was 
tumultuously received by the audience. 

Mr. Batre’s Benerit.—A real English audience filled Drury- 
lane Theatre on Friday evening, the 28th inst., on the occasion 
of the benefit of Mr. Balfe. The performance consisted of The 
Rose of Castille, and the farce of A Pair of Pigeons. The opera 
was represented with the original cast, and Mr. Balfe conducted. 
The entertainment was greatly relished, by the audience. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
(From the Biography of Wasielewsky.) 

THE symptoms of disease which had shown themselves already 
in the year 1852, were augmented by additional ones in 1853. 
Especially was it the so-called moving of the tables which put 
Schumann in real ecstacies, and in the full sense of the word 
moved his senses.* He wrote about it to Ferdinand Hiller, 
April 25th, 1853 :— 

“Yesterday, for the first time, we have been moving tables. 
A strange power! Imagine: I asked him, how the rhythm was 
of the two first measures of the Symphony in C minor (Beet- 
hoven’s?), He hesitated with the answer longer than usual; 
but at last he began : 


: err: 
lg sale 

but first a little slowly. But when I told him that the tempo 
was quicker, he hastened to beat the right time. I also asked 
him whether he could teil me the number of which I thought ? 
He said, quite right, ‘Three ! All of us were filled with aston- 
ishment.” And also, under April 29th: “We have repeated 
our experiments ; nothing but wonders !” 

At this time he suffered also occasionally from delusions of 
hearing, by saying that he heard a certain tone, which in reality 
nobody but he could hear. One of his acquaintances meeting 
him in a public place one night, at Dusseldorff, saw him putting 
down the newspaper, exclaiming—“I cannot read any longer ; 
I hear continually, A.” However, as these symptoms went off 
again, no particular notice was taken of them. 

That Schumann suffered constantly may be seen from a letter 
he wrote in July, 1853, in which he said; “TI have not got back 
my full strength, and have to avoid all greater works of a 
fatiguing character.” It was for this reason that he could only 
partly share the conducting the musical festival at Dusseldorff, 
1853, by leading only the first concert (in which he had once 
more a decided triumph with his Symphony in D minor) and 
¢wo numbers on the third day. 

The end of the year 1853 brought for Schumann two events 








* When I visited him in May, 1853, I found him lying on the sofa 
reading a book. Asking him what it was, he answered with emphasis‘ 
* Don’t you know about the spiritual manifestations?” ‘ Well, well,” 
I said, smilingly. But then his eyes, usually half closed, became large 
and ghastly, and with a mysterious expression, he almost whispered, in 
aslow manner: “The tables know everything.” When I saw this 
fearful seriousness, I acquiesced in his strange opinion. ‘Then he called 
in his second daughter, and commenced to experiment with her, upon 


a small table. The whole scene frightened mo very much.—Author of 
the Biography, 








of joy, the last he had in his life. The first refers to his 
acquaintance with Johannes Brahms, whom he introduced in 
the colums of his former newspaper, Weue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
as the musical Messiah of the coming age ; and the second was 
his journey with his wife through Holland, which according to 
all the statements in the papers, as well as of eye-witnesses, was 
like a “triumphal procession.” i 

At the end of December, Schumann returned from this journey 
to Dusseldorf, 1853, where that fearful event soon happened 
which took him for ever away from the world and from art. 
With exception of a short excursion to Hanover, Schumann 
lived very retired inthe months of January aud February, 1854, 
the last time which he spent with his family. Besides the 
inditing of the Gesammelte Schriften, which he prepared for 
publication, he occupied himself with a literary work, which he 
called “Garden of Poets.” The leading idea was to collect 
everything which had been said by the principal poets of all 
ages about music. He had contemplated this work in former 
years, and for this purpose also collected the sayings of Jean 
Paul and Shakspere. He was about to continue the work with 
regard to the Bible, and the Greek and Latin classics, when the 
old symptoms of liis disease appeared with renewed vehemence, 
and rose to such a height as to darken his intellect for ever. 

First the old delusions of hearing came back. Schumann 
thought a tone was pursuing him constantly, and which developed 
itself by and by into harmonies and entire compositions. At 
last he heard also voices of spirits, which spoke to him some- 
times mildly, occasionally in a tone of reproach, and which, 
during the last fortnight of his stay at Dusseldorf, took every 
night’s rest from him. One night he suddenly left his bed, and 
asked for a light, saying that Schubert and Mendelssohn had 
sent him a theme, which he had to write down immediately ; 
which he did, in spite of all the remonstrances of his wife. 
Upon this theme he even composed five variations for piano- 
forte, during his last sickness. Then suddenly he wanted to go 
to a medical asylum, to be entirely with a doctor; for “I cannot 
get cured at home,” he said, with full conviction. In sucha 
moment he ordered a carriage, arranged his papers, his composi- 
tions, and made himself ready to leave. He saw quite clearly 
what was the matter with him ; and especially when he felt ap- 








proaching scenes of excitement, he beggedto stay away fromthem. 

His wife tried constantly to draw away his mind from the 
phantoms of his imagination ; but as soon as she succeeded to 
do so with one, another made its appearance. He also re- 
peatedly exclaimed that he was a sinner, and did not deserve 
the love of the people. And so it went on until at last the 
anguish of his soul drove him to despair. 

It was February 27th, 1854, when about noon Schumann 
received the visit of his doctor, Mr. Hasenclever, and his brother 
artist Albert Dietrich. They sat down together. During the 
conversation Schumann left the room without saying a word. 
They thought he would return; but when a long time had 
elapsed, his wife went to look for him. He could not be found 
in the house. The friends hurried into the street to find hin— 
in vain. He had quietly, without his hat, gone to the bridge of 
the Rhine, and tried, through a plunge into the river, to free 
himself from his life of torment. Some boatmen present rowed 
after him, and took him out of the water. They said afterwards, 
that Schumann begged them earnestly to let him die, and that 
he made a second trial to plunge into the water. His life was 
saved, but what a life! Passers-by recognised the master, and 
took care of his removal to his home. His wife, herself greatly 
suffering, was fortunately prevented from seeing him. A second 
medical attendant was called, for his case became so dangerous 
that he had to be constantly watched. 

Then at last he was removed near Bonn, to the care of Dr. 
Richarz, at Enderick. Here he stayed until the latter part of 
July, 1856. During this time he received, with the consent of 
his doctor, the visits of Bettina, Arnim, Joachim, and Banhms, 
which, however, had to be avoided at last, because they were 
always followed by a state of great excitement, With his wife 
he was for some time in correspondence ; she did not see him 
except just before his death, which was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of July 29th, 1856.— New York Musical Review. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA & AUSTRALIA. 
BY A MUSICIAN, 


(Continued from page 348.) 

Arter a month’s heaving and tossing in a hot and greasy 
steamer, it quite gave you a feeling of home to wake calmly in 
the early morning, without having been tumbled out of your 
berth, and to find yourself in a comfortable bed with nice clean 
sheets, your window comfortably curtained, and with lots of 
water and clean towels. I did miss my baby’s morning kiss, and 
the thousand and one little proofs of affection that should so 
endear one to home, but still the change was grateful, and I felt 
comparatively happy. And so this was California, this quiet 
well-ordered hotel, with its civil waiters, and gentlemanlike 
host, its nice breakfast-table, with happy-looking wives and 
husbands around, its delicious eggs and toast, and tea and coffee, 
I could scarcely believe that the scenes of the previous night 
could have existed in the same hemisphere with this abode of 
calm content ; and the appearance of the streets as we strolled 
to church after breakfast, gave us ample evidence that the 
beneficent presence of woman was exerting its humanising 
influence, for they were filled with well-dressed families 
all wending heavenward. The gambling had ceased, and in 
place of obscene oaths and drunken laughter was heard the toll 
of the church bells, while the extreme quiet was remarkable, 
all the streets being paved (to use an Hibernicism) with wood. 
We went to the Presbyterian church in Stockton-street, an un- 
retending building of wood, where H—— and I left our good 
ominie (he being of that persuasion), and we proceeded farther 
to Grace Church, the Episcopal establishment then under the 
charge of Doctor Ver Mehr and his amiable wife (and be assured 
that a clever, active, clergyman’s wife is of no small importance 
in a young community like this), where we assisted at our 
glorious old service. The choir was excellent, and the preacher 
unpretending and sensible, while the church (although built of 
wood) was extremely beautiful, the beams of the roof being left 
unceiled and varnished, and the pews well cushioned and 
carpeted. Leaving church to rejoin the Dominie, we heard 
the sound of a drum and bugle, and presently came across 
a cavalcade, headed by a Spanish clown who made idiotic 
grins, and imagined himself uncommonly funny. This was an 
invitation to a bull and bear fight (no allusion to stockbroking) 
at the Mission Dolores to which we went with a friend, being 
anxious to see all that was to be seen. The road to the Mission 
was planked, and well filled with carriages and their gaily 
dressed occupants, and the distance being but about four miles, 
and the road abounding in villas and cottages, our transit seemed 
rapid, while the effect of the old Mission snugly sheltered from 
the sea breeze by a fine mountain, was very beautiful. A few 
minutes brought us in front of the ecclesiastical buildings, and 
having an hour to spare we inspected the old church, which with 
a few dark rooms for the residence of the clergyman, a dilapi- 
dated court-yard, and the cemetery, are all that are left to this 
most deserving and self-sacrificing body of men, owing to the 
rapacity of the Mexican Government, and the no less criminal 
Km ye of their present rulers. I speak with sincere feeling, 
and with perfect truth, when I declare that tthe world owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to those bold men whose “ high emprise” 
was peaceably, and at their personal risk, to carry the human- 
ising influence of the gospel among the wild tribes of this 
unknown coast, and while labouring for their spiritual welfare, to 
teach them the arts of civilisation, and from mere earth-grubbers, 
feeders upon acorns and grasshoppers, metamorphose them into 
practical farmers and decent citizens. All this good work is 
over, the poor natives are gradually disappearing before the 
white man’s path, and nothing is left but the picturesque old 
church to tell of the labours of those good men who went forth 
without staff or scrip to do their master’s bidding. All the 
buildings were of adobes or sun-dried bricks formed of the soil, 
well mixed, and laid and cemented by the same material. The 
walls consequently have to be very thick and the roofs to project 
considerably, in order to keep the material quite dry, or otherwise 
it would soon all dissolve like a lump of sugar. These roofs 
being formed of the crooked red tiles, and the beams being 


tied together with strips of hide (to prevent the destroying 
effect of earthquakes) give a strange and primitive appearance 
to the whole. All the other buildings have been appropriated 
as drinking shops (one was kept by an English prize-fighter, 
named Bill Carpenter) and dirty little Spanish fiendas and 
panaderias, while the front of the church proper is ornamented 
with clumsy mud pillars, with two belfries, in which hung the 
blessed bells that years gone by had greeted the ears of the 
muleteers in the far off Calabrian mountains. We entered the 
church, and were at once struck with the wonderfully artistic 
beauty that these poor earnest creatures had produced. The 
whole church was simply a paralellogram of about two hundred 
feet in length, by sixty in breadth, and the walls hung with 
pictures of saints and odd votive offerings of the worshippers ; 
but the roof was exquisite, and Mr. Ruskin’s heart wolud 
have leaped with delight tosee it. And what made it beautiful? 
The evidences of truthfulness, and a feeling of certainty that the 
workmen had expended every power of decoration that their 
limited means and knowledge permitted ; for the beams of wood 
were dressed simply by the hatchet, the joins were made of 
bands of hide, and the whole was covered with pigments made 
of the different coloured earths at their command, in a kind of 
Saracenic ornament of zigzag and geometrical figures. But then 
there was the great length compared with the breadth, and the 
gradual diminishing of the figures, and commingling of the 
colours as they approached the grand altar at the end, which 
with its mass of saintly figures, both full statues and alto relievo, 
and its profusion of gilding upon coloured marble, made a general 
effect that was most beautiful,and far in advance of the apparent 
poverty of the materials, and want of scientific knowledge of 
the rules of art of the builders. Mas revenons & nos moutons— 
no not our muttons, our beeves, or rather our bulls. ; 

That gentleman who has been honestly earning his five 
dollars, in an attempt to break in the head of a drum, is becoming 
more and more frantic as the time for the Gran Funcion ap- 
proaches; and we reverently leave the quiet church, and press 
through the crowd of blackguards, male and female, to a seat in 
the amphitheatre, or bull-ring. 

This edifice was composed of three tiers of seats, and capable 
of accommodating about three thousand people; but I was 
happy to observe that, although formerly this /uncion de Toros 
was the great attraction of the week, ithad so fallen into general 
disgrace that the place was not a quarter full, and of the spec- 
tators the majority were “ Greasers” (Anglice, Mexicans). The 
women were all gaily dressed in flounced muslin dresses, and 
their heads were enveloped in a dingy, dark, grayish scarf, 
called a “ Reboso ;” which said scarf, although not so delicate 
as the coquettish lace mantilla, is used by the femininos 
with great grace and archness. They were all smoking cigarettes, 
and, squatted en their hunkies (as the regular Yankees call the 
position), they waited with exemplary patience the entrance of 
the light comedian Sefior Toro, whose bellow from his pen hard 
by could ever and anon be heard as he was poked up by enthu- 
siastic amateurs. The gentleman who did the “ heavy business” 
was already (in theatrical parlance) discovered chained by the 
leg in the centre of the arena. It was the first time I had ever 
seen the real monarch of the Rocky Mountains—the grizzly bear ; 
and a most formidable beast he was, his weight being over eight 
hundred pounds. The colour of his skin was well denominated 
grizzly, being very thick of fur, and as he swayed his huge carcass 
to and fro, he looked with the most malignant expression upon the 
surrounding people, and when treated now and then with a gentle 
refresher in the shape of a bucket of water, resented the prof- 
fered kindness in the most ungrateful manner. He had already 
killed three fine bulls who had been opposed to his prowess, and 
was evidently waiting with impatience an opportunity for a 
fresh meal of beefsteak, which opportunity was soon accorded 
him. slide in the cirele was lifted, and there bounded into the 
arena a magnificent bull, his horns enormously long, and 
his curly hair between them hanging in ringlets over his large 
wicked eyes. Shouts of “Bravo, Toro!” greeted his entrance, 
at which he snorted, bellowed, and began a series of saltatory 
exercises around the ring; but approaching nearer to Mr. G. 
Bear, who growled a sound that was anything but a wel- 
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come, he tossed his head once in the air, and with the 
speed of lightning darted at his adversary and buried his 
horn in his breast. Poor Bruin was not quick enough 
for his agile foe, and it was pitiable to see the 
wounded! wretch take up pawfuls of the wet earth, and try 
to staunch the blood which streamed in torrentsfromhim. The 
bull again essayed another charge, not having received a seratch ; 
but as he rushed upon the bear, poor Grizzly, with his enormous 
strength, broke his chain, and in an instant all was confusion ; 
the women shrieked ; the menran away like monkeys; revolvers 
were pulled out; while Toro was dancing about the ring, and 
digging up the earth with his horns, in a seeming ecstacy of 
frantic delight. Poor Bruin had escaped to his den mortally 
wounded, and Mr. Toro was at last secured and wound up like 
a ball, by the employment of several lassos; and this was really 
an interesting sight, as the unerring certainty with which he 
was caught over the horns, by the legs, and gradually enveloped 
in a network of twisted or plaited hide, was really pleasant to 
witness, after the brutal exhibition of a few minutes previous. 
I am happy to say that this was the last of the bull 
and bear fahts, Public opinion, that omnipotent personage, had 
set himself against them, and they died a natural death ; and 
this is only one among the many instances I shall take occasion 
to notice in the course of these sketches of the adaptability of 
the people for self government. Thrown together, natives of 
all climes, all men of energy, and full of hope, what wonder that 
boy-like, released from the school trammels of the elder world, 
they for awhile revelled in a liberty that too often degenerated 
into license? Still it was but for a-while, for soon the sober second 
thought, aided by the arrival of wives and families, metamorphosed 
this horde of unruly gamins into steady citizens; and even in the 
wildest times, if subscriptions were*wanted for the erection of 
schools, hospitals, or churches, the projectors could always depend 
upon the most liberal gratuities from the professional gamblers. 
Those half demoniac donkeys who in 1849 danced a frantic 
round in honour of an old bonnet, and who put up a lady’s 
shoe to auction, and gave the proceeds (about four hundred 
dollars) to a hospital, are now to be seen, either at their place 
of business, or with their families, as demure as any old buffer 
who goes out to his villa at Brixton or some such metropolitan 
paradise, to enjoy himself among tulips and ranunculuses. 
Pardon this digression, I will try not to offend again. ‘Iam 
not often thus jocose,” and will endeavour for the future to 
emulate Dan in the comedy of John Bull, who, when Peregrine 
asks him “if he never deviates,” replies, “ Noa, but I sometimes 
whistles.” So—Ph-e-ew—here we are back into the city again. 
It is evening, the church services are closed, and the theatres 
are open; there is never gambling on the Sabbath, and as a 
goodly number of the inhabitants patronise the drama, this 
night is always quiet and orderly, thanks to the players. Don’t 
be shocked, my friend, in the sacerdotal garotte ; it’s a fact, and 
facts are stubborn things. 


(To be continued.) 





Sr. James’s Hatt—(Communicated)—Herr Rubinstein and 
Herr Joachim will appear at the performance of the Vocal 
Association, at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening next, 
June 9. The Vocal Association, of 300 voices, will also perform 
some part-songs, for the first time, composed expressly for the 
Society. 

TICKLING THE British JAcKAss’s Ears—(From Punch),—At 
the St. James’s Hall, last week, was given a concert, a portion 
of which was a song, of nigger character, and the following was 
its burden :— Flip up in de scidimadinck, jube up in de jubin 

jube.” It was rapturously applauded. We only regret our 
inability to add that this was not one of the performances 
humanely got up to please the unfortunate patients of lunatic 
asylums, and in which concertsthe artists are also lunatics, 

Gustav ScueurmAnn’s New Music Tyrz.—A patent has been 
secured by Mr. Gustav Scheurmann, of Newgate-street, for 
printing music by a process entirely different from the common 
mode of printing in type. Among the advantages affirmed to be 

gained by the new method, are a saving of seventy-five per ce nt 





in the expense of composition and correction ; greater durability 
of type and less expense in its manufacture ; transposition of keys 
easy of effecting, with but slight alteration in the type ; facility 
for ornamental music printing ; and greater beauty, clearness 
and sharpness in the impressions. There are also other advan- 
tages, too technical for our readers, to which we might point. 
Enough to state, that a new method for printing music was 
sadly wanted, and that it has been discovered, and with such 
advantages as cannot fail to recommend it to every musical 
printer and publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 

TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
Any faker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of JParliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 








No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 





REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 
cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s, and 15s.; Combs from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets ‘‘Why Hair 
becomes Grey, aud its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sold by all 
chemists and perfumers of repute. 


CENES OF HOME.—New Ballad by Balfe. 


and Sons, Holles-street. 





Boosey 


} ORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—The Tower 

Scene, from Il Trovatore, 3s, The Nun’s Prayer, third edition, 3s, The 
Ghost Scene, second edition, 2s. Il Balen, 3s. Ah, che morte, 28. 6d. 
Carita, 8s. Isabelle, 2s. 6d. Greek Pirate’s Chorus, fourth edition, 2s. La 
Danse des Fées, 3s.—Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 


“ENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.— 


The six books complete, with preface, by J. W. Davison, price 6s. cloth. 
The Verdi album, 25 songs in Italian and English, 6s. Laurent’s album of Dance 
Music, 16 quadrilles, valses, polkas, &c., 5s. All post-free. Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street. 


OOSEY AND SONS’ POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, 
as performed at every place of public amusement.—Laurent’s Maud Valse 
(third edition), 4s. Laurent’s Argyll Galop, 38s. Lamotte’s Adelaide Valse, 4s. 
Lamotte’s Traviata Galop, 2s. Laurent’s Romanoff Valse, 4s. Laurent’s Mar- 
guerite Polka, 38s. Montagne’s Traviata Valse, 4s. Mellon’s Isabella Valse, 4s 
D’Albert’s Linda Quadrille, 3s. Guglielmo’s Galop Furieux, 2s. Laurent’s Second 
Set of Lancer’s Quadrille, 3s, Balfe’s Serenade Quadrille, 3s, The above areall pub- 
lished for orchestra, 3s. 6d. each, and for septett, 2s. 6d. each. Any one}post-free, 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 


{ASY MUSIC FOR CONCERTINA AND PIANO.— 
4 12numbers, price 1s. each, Popular Recreations, arranged by George Case, 
(Each contains 5 or 6 pages.) 1, Rigoletto: ‘‘La donna ® mobile,” and ‘‘ Questa 
o quella,” 2, Il Trovatore: ‘‘Il balen,” and ‘Ah! che la morte” (Troubadour’s 
Song). 3, Lucia di Lammermoor: ‘Fra pocoa me,” and “Tu che Dio a spiegasti.” 
4, Scnnambula: ‘* All is lost now,” and ‘Still so gently.” 5, Norma: ‘Deh! 
non te.” 6, Selection of the most popular Valses, by D’Albert. 7, Polka: 
‘*T’Enfant,” by D’Albert. 8, Valse (sung by Madame Gassier), Venzano. 9, 
French Airs: ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” “La Marseillaise,” and “ Mourir pour la 
patrie.” 10, Irish Airs: ‘‘The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,” “St. 
Patrick’s Day,” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 11, Scotch Airs; ‘‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,” ‘‘Blue Bells of Scotland,” ‘Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the 
rye.” 12, American Airs: ‘‘Minnie,” ‘Old Folks at Home,” and “Nelly Bly.” 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


\\EW WORK FOR FLUTE AND PIANO BY 


L‘% oR. S. PRATLEN.—In 24 numbers, price One Shilling each, R. 8. Pratten’s 
Recreations for Flute and Piano. Contents: 1, Roberf, toi que j’aime, Robert le 
Diable. 2, Quand je quittais, ditto. 8, Nobil signor, Huguenets. 4, No caso 
egual, ditto. 5, Va pensiero, Nabucco, 6, Ernani involami, Ernani. 7, Tutto e 
sprezzo, ditto. 8, La mia letizia, Lombardi. 9, La donna e mobile, Rigoletto, 
10, E il sol dell’ anima, ditto. 11, Questa o quella, ditto. 12, Bella figlia, ditto. 
13, Introduction and Galop Rigoletto, ditto, 14, Miserere—Ah! che la morte, 
Trovatore. 15, Il balen del suo, ditto. 16, Si la stanchezza, ditto. 17, Merci, 
jeunes amies, Les Vépres Siciliennes. 18, Ami, le coeur d’Héléne, ditto. 19, Jour 
divresse, ditto. 20, Libiamo, Brindisi, Traviata. 21, Parigi, o cara, ditto. 22, Di 
mag ditto. 28, Ab, fors’ ® lui, ditto. 24, Sempre libera, ditto. Boosey and 
ns, Holles-street. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
PIANOFORTE. 











s. d, 
“ BACHIANA,” Select Pieces (Preludes and Fugues) from the miscellaneous Pianoforte Works of Joun SepasTrAN Bacu, not included 
in the “Clavier bien temperé, ” or “48 Preludes and Fugues ” 
No. 1.—FUGA SCHERZANDO in A minor, as performed in _— by Miss Arabella Goddard saa an sag a a 
ELISE, Romance, by E. A. Gomron i oe ae ase ane ive eae “a dea un ce -@ 
BELLA FIGLIA (Rigoletto) by JuLEs BRISSAc 26 


« Among the many pianoforte arrangements of Signor Verdi's - very popular quartet, we have not seen “one more ‘unpretending and at the same ‘time more 
complete than this. The composer’s ideas are respected, while the display and the convenience of the pianist are consulted ; and the result is a piece of moderate 
difficulty, attractive in more senses than one.”—Musical World. 


QUANDO LE SERE (Luisa Miller), by Jutes Brissac _... see ea aaa Naa ais “ad dia we 3 O 
A SUMMER’S DAY, Romance, by Even Monitor ea «<«« o'@ 


“«*A Summer's Day’ is one of the neatest and most pleasant musical trifles we have ‘met with for a long” time. M. “Moniot evidently possesses much poetical 
feeling, which he has very cleverly infused into this composition.” —Liverpool Mail. 


THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTE, by C. J. Hargitt eS eee vee née ace as toe vee w 3 0 
PAULINE, Nocturne, by G. A. OsBORNE saa es <a aa sia “aa eee we 3 O 
LA JOYEUSE, Souvenir des Champs Elysées, C. McKorxext oP ose ess aa cae ove eve w 3 O 


In the Press. 


PIAN' 0 SOLO. 





CAPRICE BOHEME, by R. Linptey ... ee aa Pre Dee sez ve aaa w 4 0 
SUNSET GLOW, by EMANnvEL AGUILAR ove a ove tee aa ove eve tee oe OG 
PIAN 0 DUET. 

DON PASQUALE, introducing the favourite Serenade, “Com” e gentil,’” by Ricarpo Liver .., wa EG 

’S W VOC 0 0s 0 8. 

MEYERBEER’S NE AL COMP ITI N 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, for four voices (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass) with English and Latin text, —_— lib., in score... ince 

Separate vocal parts to the above each O 6 

“We have met with few devotional songs of late ‘years so calculated to become ‘widely popular. The ‘melody i is 5 quite Hi andelic, and the harmonies are 

arranged with the most masterly skill; while the subject, being one which involves no question of doctrinal or sectarian difference, commends itself to all 
‘who profess and call themselves Christians.’”—Bristol Mereury. 

NEAR TO THEE (Neben Dir), for voice, piano, and violoncello. (Sung by Herr Reichardt) eee oe 4.0 

HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN RECLINING (Des Schiifer’s Lied), for voice, piano, and clarionet, or harmonium ae & © 


*,* The above two songs are eminently calculated for public concerts. 


THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY, Serenade for eight voices (2 sopranos, 2 aaatied 2 sdeasaaals and 2 alten without accompaniment, 
in vocal score. (Sung by Mr. Benedict’s Vocal Association of 300 voices) aa ee 3 6 
Separate vocal parts to the above each O 6 
“We have received an English version, by ‘John Oxenford, Esq., * of Meyerbeer’s hymeneal serenade, ‘This House to Love is holy. > It is ‘composed for eight 
voices, or, rather, in eight parts, since each part may be strengthened by any number of voices, 

“Tn order to attain clearness, he constitutes his two choirs of different materials—one choir consists of Jemale voices, first and second soprani, first and 
second alti; the other choir consists of male voices, first and second tenori, first and second bassi. The first verse is commenced by the male choir, and is 
afterwards taken up by the famale. The same musical subject is then divided into phrases of two or three bars, and given to the choirs alternately. Thirdly, 
both choirs combine. 

‘While he equals the Old Masters in the carriage of the voices, in the purity of writing, and progression of the parts, he has imparted a charm of melody 
to which their canons and fugues never attained and has added a richness of modulation which was unknown to them. We would particularly instance 
an abrupt modulation, from G@ flat to A natural (enharmonic for double B flat), and back again to D flat. The English words also are fittingly wedded to 


the music."—Liverpool Mail. NEW “Vv O C AL MUSIC. 





s. d. 

“The very angels weep, dear” (Trennung und Wiedervereinigung), | “ Quick arise, Maiden mine,” Air Styrien, by J. DrssAUER ... 2 O 
Song, by Mozart was .. 38 O | “Lord hear us” (Dieu que ma i er in F, from “La 

“ Sweet little Jenny,” Ballad, by M. EnpErssoun Ses 2 0/| Juive,” by Hatévy ats 2 0 
“My Mary” ditto ditto e ase .» 2 0 | “He will be here” (Il va venir), romance, in C, from “La J uive, » 

“The old Willow Tree,” Ballad, by S.J. Sr. Leger ... ie ee by Hatévy ie ass eee «206 

* The Troubadour’s Lament, ” by Lovrsa YARNOLD... « 2 6 “To-morrow,” Ballad, by C.J. Harerrr eee see w 2 6 

Paquita, “I love when the sun is set,” by G. A. MACFARREN, eed for and sung by La acme a <n <a 2 6 

**PERSEVERE,” or, the Career of Havelock, composed and sung by Mr. Charles Braham ace waa (aa “ae ees 

**Thou art so far, and yet so near,” composed and sung by Herr Reichardt ye ae oie oe ner pes, 





“MARTA.” 


The copyright of the new Italian and French versions of M. Flotow’s opera of “ Marta,” performed with the greatest success : t the Italian 
Opera, Paris, and to be produced this season at the Royal Italian Opera, is vested, under the International Copyright Act, in MM. BRANDUS AND 
Durour, of Paris, Messrs, D, Davison and Co, have the complete opera in octavo (Italian or French words), as well as the separate vocal pieces, 
in Italian, on sale, 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 

DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 

244 REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET, 
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ONE HUNDRED SACRED MELODIES 


FOR THE 
CONCERTINA, 
ARRANGED BY GEORGE CASE. 
Selected from the works of the fullowing great Composers :—Handel, Mendelssohn, 


Mozart, Haydn, Rossini, Méhul, Farrant, Dr. Arne, Hummel, Purcell, 
Lord Mornington, &c., &c. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


, CONTENTS: te 
1. And the Glory of the | 26, Angel’s Hymn. 63. Montgomery. 
Lord, Messiah. 27. Nottingham. 64, St: Dunstau’s, 





2. Pastoral Symphony, | 28. Mount Ephraim. 65. Newmarket, 





ditto. 29. Shirland. 66. Islington. 
3. Heshall feed his Flock, | 30. St. George’s. | 67. Dundee. 
ditto. 31. Dowland. 68. Nottingham. 
4, TheLordgavetheWord | 32. German Hymn. 69. St. Olave’s. 
ditto. 33. Aaron. 70. Bath. 
{5. The marv’llous Work, | 34. Sicilian. 7l. Surrey. 
Creation. 35. St. Peter's. 72. Conviction. 
°6. With Verdure clad, | 36. Truro. | 73. St. Petersburgh. 
ditto. 37. Portuguese, or Adeste 74. Crucifixion. 
7. In NativeWorth, ditto. Fideles. 75. Easter Hymn. 
8. Agnus Dei 38. Evening Hymn. 76. Rousseau. 
9. Air, St. Paul. | 39. Abingdon. | 77. Ascension. 
10. Chorus, ditto. | 40. London New. 78. Sabbath-day. 
11. Cujusanimam, Stabat | 41 179. Sydenbam. 
Mater. | 42 80. Vesper Hymn. 
12. Pro peccatis, ditto. | 43 SL. Serenity. 
13. Eia Mater, ditto. | 44 | $2. Gloucester. 





14. Holy, Holy, Lord God | 45. | $3. Single Chant. 


Almighty. 46. Falcon Street. S84. oa 
15. Ere Infancy’s Bud, | 47. York. } 85. a 
Joseph. | 48. Westminster Abbey. 85. ” 
16. Angels ever brightand | 49. St. James. | 87. * 
fair. | 50. Hasfield. ; $8. an 
17. Holy Lord. | 51. Calvary. 89. - 
18, Hail, Judea! happy | 52. Vienna. | 90. a 
land. | 53. Carlisle. 91. pe 
19. Lord, for Thy tender | 54. St. Columba. | 92. ca 
mercy’s sake. 55. St. Pancras. 93. Double Chant. 
20. Sound the loudtimbrel | 56, Luther’s Hymn. 94. * 
21. Hark! the herald an- | 57. Eton. : 95. a 
gels sing. 5%. Miller’s, 96. yé 
22. Hymn of eve. | 59. Winchester New. 97. * 
23, Savoy. | 60. Yarmouth. 98. aR 
24. Beuford. | 61. Weimar. 99. = 
25. Cambridge New. | 62. Bryanstone. 190. < 
ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS 
FoR 


THE FLUTE, 
ARRANGED BY R. SIDNEY PRATTEN. 

Containing Selections from TWENTY-ONE of the MOST POPULAR OPERAS OF 
THE DAY, :o arranged that three or more airs from each opera may be 
played together, forming an interesting piece. 

OPERAS: 

La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Rigoletto, Ernam, Oberto, Vépres Sicilliennes, Luisa 
Miller, Macbeth, Nabucodonosor, I Lombardi, Simon Bocanegra, Fra Diavolo, Don 
Giovanni, Norma, fa Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, Les Huguenots, I Puritani, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, La Figlia del Reggimento, Roberto il Diavolo. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


; CONTENTS: 

1, On yonder rock. 35. Questa o gueila. | 68, Ah si ben mio, 
Yes, to-morrow. 36. Minuet. 69. Di quella pira. 
Young Agnes. 37. Perigordino, | 70. Miserere. 
Proudly and widely. | 38. Air de Ballet. | 71. Ab che la morte. 
Then since life glides, | 39. Galop. | 72. Sila stanchezza. 





a invitaci. | 40. Veglia o donna 


38 ae : . 3. E’ il sol dell’ anima. 
Nella Fatal di Rimini. | 41. Addio speranz 


za ed | 74. Tutte le feste. 





BI ore 919 
= 











Libiamo ne’ lieto calici anima. 75. La donna @ mobile, 

9, Di Provenza il mar. 42. Caro nome, | 76. Un di se ben. 

10, Sempre libera. 43, Si vendetta. | 77, Bella figlia dell’ amore 
11. Ah per sempre. 44, C lo dice. 78. Invano il fato. 
12. Sorgea la notte folta. | 45. Convien partir. | 79. O fortune, d ton 
13. A quel suono. | 46. Da quel istante | caprice. 
14. Tacea la notte placida. | 47. Dal aura tua. 80. Quand je quittais, 
15. Di tale amor che dirsi.| 48. Mecoall’altar divenere| $1. Ballabile. 
16. Abbietta Zingara. | 49. Sorta c la luna, 82. Di pescatore ignobile 
17. Deserto sulla terra, | 50. Tutto 2 gioja. 83, Ama tua madre, 
18. Di geloso anor. | 5!. Tempe o felice. 84. Maffio Orsini. 
19. Nobil Donna. | 52. Sovra il sen. 85. Infelice ! il veleno, 
20. Nobil Signor. 53. Prendi I’ anel. | &6. Casta Diva, 
21. A ce mot touts’anime. | 54, Scritti nel ciel. 87. Sola furtiva. 
22. Come rugiada. | 55. Ah! vorrei trovar. 88. Ah si fa core. 
23, O tu che l’alma adora, | 56. Ah! forse @ lui. 89. Oh non tremare. 
24, Ernani, involami, | 57, E Piquillo. 90. Oh di qual sei tu 
25. Tutto 2 sprezzo. | 53. Parigi o cara. vittima, 
26. Torna, Torna, | 59. Addio del passato. 91. Ciel pietoso. 
27. Come vinti di stan-! 60. Dite alla giovine. 92. Cielo, di s*ella orbato, 

chezza. 61. Oh quando peni. 93. Ciel pietoso, rendila, 

28, Lapictade in suo favore | 62. Stride la vampa, | 94. 1] Zeftiro legger. 
29. Verrano a te sul aure. | 63, Mal reggendo. | 95. Infelice! e tu credevi. 


30. La ci darem la mano. | G4. Perigliarti ancor lan-| 96, La mia letizia. 
g 


31, Andiam, andiam. | guente. | 97. Non fu sogno, 
32. Il mio tesoro. 65. Un momento pit. | 98. Quando le sere. 
3. Mi tradi. | 66. Il balen del suo. | 99. Picta, rispetto, onore. 


34. Fin ch’ han dal vino. | 67. Giorni poveri vivea. 100. Va pensiero. 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 








ROB ADAIR, with Variations, composed expressly 
for, and dedicated to, Miss Arabella Goddard, by W. Vincent Wallace, 4s. 





RINLEY RICHARDS.—Jetty Treffz’s song, the 
YOUNG RECRUIT. Transcribed for piano, 2s. 


VINCENT WALLACE—FADING AWAY, 

e (ANNE FRICKER’S Ballad) transcribed for piano, 3s.—*‘ ‘ Fading away,’ 

everybody's favourite, wins a uew charm from Mr. Wallace’s brilliant treatment— 
brilliant, but, as it should be, easy of execution. 


RINLEY RICHARDS NEW VOCAL MUSIC.— 
‘‘The Pilgrim's Path,” Sacred Song, poetry by Bishop Heber, 2s. Cd. ; 
‘Sweet day, so cool,” Trio, poetry by Rev. George Herbert (1620), 2s.; ‘*There’s 
not a heath,” Quartet, 2s. 6d.; ‘* How gaily glides! our bark,” Trio, 2s.; ‘‘ How 
beautiful is night,” Duet, 2s. London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burling- 
ton-street, W. 











Just Published, Price 5s. 
HE PEOPLE IN CHURCH: their rites and duties in 


connection with the Poetry and Music of the Book of Common Prayer, by 
JOSIAH PITTMAN, Chapel-master to the Hon. Soc, of Lincoln's Inn.—London : 
Bell and Dalby, 186, Ficet-street. 





opera, arranged by Henri Laurent, price 3s. cach for pianoforte, and 3s, 6d. 
for orchestra, aud 2s, 6d. for septett. 





UISA MILLER.—Boosey and Sons’ complete edition 

of this opera for pianoforte solo, with an interesting description of the plot 

and music, is published this day, in one volume, cloth (106 pages), price 5s. 
Holles-street. 


OOSEY AND SONS’ CHEAP MUSIC.—R. 8. Pratten’s 


. 100 Operatic Airs for the Flute, 1s. 6d. ; Case’s 100 Sacred Melodies for the 
Concertina, Is. 6d.; Case’s 100 Popular Melodies for the Concertina, 1s. ; Boosey’s 
100 Dances for the Violin, 1s. ; Boosey’s complete Operas for the Violin, 1s. each ; 
Boosey’s complete Operas for the Pianoforte, in cloth, from 4s. to 7s. 6d. each; 
Laurent’s Album of Dance Music, 5s. ; the Verdi Album (25 songs), 6s. ; Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words (6 books), 6s. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 


HE HARMONIUM MUSEUM.—Now ready, in one 
vol., cloth (166 pages), price 7s. 6d., The Harmonium Museum, containing 
one hundred favourite subjects of a sacred and secular character, selected from 
the works of the most celebrated composers, and arranged for the Harmonium by 
Rudolf Nordmann, preceded by a descriptive notice of the character and capabilities 
of the instrument by Henry Smart. The comprehensive nature of this work 
(combining the usefulness of an instruction book with the resources of a musical 
library) renders it indispensable to every person who possesses this popular 
instrument. Boosey and Sous, Holles-street. 














OPULAR MUSIC of the OLDEN TIME, Parts XT. 
and XII., containing the old ballads of the Reigns of Charles the Second and 
James the Second, with the Airs to which they were sung; also quotations from 
various Authors by whom they are mentioned. By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 8vo. 
each Part containing about thirty, price 8s, Cramer, Beale and Chappel), 201, 
Regent-street. 


7 HAT A SINGLE WORD CAN DO, Song, the 

Poetry by Rev. W. GASKELL, music by Mrs. W. J. JAMES, 2s. Tho 
tender feeling in the melody well accords with the truthful sentiment of the poctry. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlingtou-street, W. 


YHE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 

- EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 

calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 

subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :— 








THe Vater, Kino’s Roap, CHgtsea, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 
Yours very truly, 


To Mr, W. E. Evans. ALFRED MELLON. 
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